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THE WEEK from a man in the position of Lord Kimberley, was, 

' Lord Salisbury stated, so grave and momentous that 


A GOOD many questions refer- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: ring to the Eastern crisis have 
AT HOME. been asked in the House of 
Commons during the week, 
but nothing very definite has been elicited by 
them, nor, up to the moment at which we write, 
have we any fresh information of importance 
as to the action of the British Government with 
regard to the Concert of Europe and the coercion of 
Greece. It seems, however, to be generally accepted 
in this country that Lord Salisbury'’s policy has in 
view the settlement of the Cretan Question without 
the use of force against Greece. It is even stated 
from abroad that the English Prime Minister has 
informed the other Powers that Great Britain is not 
prepared to take any part in a blockade of the 
Pirzeus, or in other measures for coercing Greece, 
whilst the Turkish troops are allowed to r»main in 
the island of Crete. 





THE influenza, which, though fortunately mild in 
character, is very prevalent in London just now, has 
played its part in the politics of the week. Lord 
Salisbury has been prevented attending the House 
of Lords, and Sir William Harcourt has been absent 
from the House of Commons, whilst other politicians 
of distinction have also been laid aside. Happily, in 
all cases the attacks seem to be comparatively light, 
and some of the recent sufferers are already con- 
valescent. The most notable incident connected with 
the prevailing epidemic is the fact that on Tuesday 
a meeting of the Cabinet, summoned, it is said, 
in connection with the Eastern crisis, was held at the 
Prime Minister’s private residence in Arlington 
Street. On Thursday Lord Salisbury left England 
for the Riviera. Yesterday he was to have an 
interview with M. Hanotaux in Paris. 





LoRD SALISBURY’S last appearance in the House 
of Lords before illness attacked him was yester- 
day week, when a very sharp encounter between 
himself and Lord Kimberley took place. The Prime 
Minister complained of Lord Kimberley’s speech at 
Norwich, declaring that it had misrepresented him 
with reference to what may be called the Hanotaux 
incident in the House of Lords. But Lord Salis- 
bury’s chief grievance against his predecessor at the 
Foreign Office was the fact that the latter had 
repudiated a policy “based on the maintenance of 
the integrity of Turkey.” This declaration, coming 





it ought not to have been made on a party platform. 
Lord Kimberley, in reply, disclaimed any intention 
to misrepresent Lord Salisbury, but asserted that 
the time had come when this country ought to sever 
itself from a policy of maintaining the integrity of 
an empire which was a standing danger to Europe. 


THE Education Bill—so-called—was read a third 
time in the House of Commons on Thursday evening 
by 331 votes to 131. After the admirable speech 
with which Mr. Asquith led the attack the debate 
tended to deal rather with prophecies and gener- 
alities than with the actual contents of the 
Bill; but much was said by Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Morley as to the dangerous precedent set by 
the use of the guillotine closure by the Govern- 
ment, and it cannot be said that Mr. Balfour's 
vos quoque reply was convincing. Most may be 
learnt, perhaps, from the Opposition speeches—from 
Mr. Balfour's cynical reply to Mr. Asquith’s criticism 
of Sir John Gorst’s position; from Mr. Gray’s ad- 
mission—embedded in a lecture on Parliamentary 
practice delivered to the Opposition with the in- 
fallibility of a young Ministerialist ; and from Lord 
Hugh Cecil's suggestions that the Bill might open 
a period of reprisals and enable an unfriendly 
Vice-President to injure the schools it is sup- 
posed to benefit. Indeed, the only certain con- 
viction as to the effect of this elastic Bill forced on 
the mind by the discussion upon it is that it opens a 
new period of strife. 





PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN has published a forcible 
rejoinder to Sir Robert Finlay’s answer to his 
appeal to Scottish Unionists against helping to 
force on English Nonconformists an Education 
Bill whose tendencies, if it affected themselves, 
Scottish Presbyterians would unanimously dis- 
approve. He shows—in reply to the contention 
that Scottish education is denominational—that it 
is not so in the English sense; the connota- 
tion of the term, in short, and its implications are 
widely different in the two countries. In Scot- 
land the teaching of the Shorter Catechism is 
not under denominational superintendence, and 
its contents are accepted by nine-tenths of the 
people. Moreover, the Bill is not a further- 
ance of the settlement of 1870; it is the latest 
of three Conservative measures which effect “a 
masked and insidious revolution’ init. The Settle- 
ment accepted denominational schools provided half 
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their income was raised locally. But in 1876 a 
Conservative Government enabled the Government 
grant to be raised to 17s. 6d. per head irrespective of 
localcontributions. In 1891thefeegrant was reckoned 
as if it were supplied by the managers. Finally, 
this Bill abolishes the requirement of local support 
altogether. After dealing in detail with Sir Robert 
Finlay’s reply, he points out that the policy now 
favoured by Scottish Unionists is tending in ways 
they are unaware of to make the lot of the English 
Dissenter harder, and to enable his Dissent to be 
dealt with by governors of public charities as “a 
civil disability not very remote from crime.” 


Tue South Africa Committee has spent two 
full sittings in examining Mr. Schreiner, the late 
Attorney-General at the Cape, and an important 
light has been thrown by this gentleman upon the 
relations of the different nationalities in South 
Africa. Mr. Schreiner insists that the grievances 
of the Uitlanders, though substantial, have been 
greatly exaggerated. In his opinion the object 
of Mr. Rhodes was to promote the union of South 
Africa under the Imperial flag, whilst that of Mr. 
Kruger was to bring about its union under a 
Republican form of government. The latter was 
disappointed because the British Government had 
prevented his securing a part of the coast-line. 
In Mr. Schreiner’s belief the Imperial authorities in 
South Africa had prevented a war of races by 
issuing their proclamation against the raid. The 
real cause of the irritation between the Dutch and 
British races in the Transvaal was the gold. The 
witness was subjected to a very searching examina- 
tion by Mr. Chamberlain, the manifest object of 
which was to prove that the Transvaal Government 
had attempted to evade the London Convention. 
If this examination may be taken as an indication 
of Mr. Chamberlain's policy and views with regard 
to the Transvaal, it does not seem that he differs 
very greatly in his opinions from Mr. Rhodes 
himself. 


In the House of Commons on Monday there was 
a notable debate and division on a private Bill having 
for its object the extension of the boundaries of the 
City of London, so as to include within them some 
of the wealthiest of the parishes of Southwark. The 
Bill met with strong Liberal opposition, and it was 
also opposed by many Conservatives who were 
acquainted with the local circumstances. The 
Government refused to take any part in the con- 
troversy, and the result was the defeat of the Bill 
by 187 to 169 votes. This must be regarded as a 
rather notable triumph for the Progressive party in 
London politics in an arena in which they have 
recently met with very little consideration. On 
Tuesday a resolution was carried in the House, after 
some debate, declaring that the burdens of local 
taxation borne by the clergy were inequitable and 
excessive, and that their grievance called for sub- 
stantial relief. The House on this occasion showed 
itself to be in its most clerical mood, and flatly 
refused to pay any attention to the arguments of 
Mr. Birrell and others, who pointed out that there 
were others besides the clergy of the Church of 
England upon whom the burden of taxation pressed 
inequitably. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE, who has always been an 
enthusiast for equal electoral districts, procures the 
publication every year of a return showing the 
number of electors in every constituency in the 
United Kingdom. We fancy that Unionists seize 
upon this document, with the growing inequalities 
which it discloses, with less avidity every year. A 
Redistribution Bil! would p'ay terrible havoc with the 











big majority, for most of the very small constituencies 
outside of Ireland are represented by Unionists. If 
10,000 electors were to be required for an average 
constituency, a complete remodelling of the electoral 
boundaries would be required. In Ireland this would 
tell against the Nationalists; for of the Irish con- 
stituencies with less than 10,000 electors, 75 are 
represented by Nationalists, 15 by Conservatives, 
and 1 by Serjeant Hemphill. We estimate that if 
the Irish representation were reduced to 75, 20 
would be Unionist and 55 Nationalist, reducing the 
Nationalist majority from 57 to 35. But in England 
redistribution would tell quite the other way, and 
this may afford some protection to our Irish friends. 


ONE notable feature in these returns is the 
extraordinary disproportion between electors and 
population in different parts of the country. North 
Bedfordshire had 64,457 people in 1891, and 13,695 
electors in 1897, and this would seem to be about 
the normal proportion in the county divisions. 
About one in five is an elector, and the number of 
electors is nearly equal to the number of inhabited 
houses in 1891. The same is true of the Welsh 
counties. In the Scotch counties the proportion 
is about one in six, and in the Irish rather less. 
The population of the boroughs must of course 
have increased much more rapidly since 1891 than 
that of the counties, but the proportion of electors 
in the boroughs is much smaller and is not appar- 
ently increasing. It is about one in six and 
a half in England and Scotland, one in six in 
Wales, and one in seven in Ireland. In London 
the figures are especially remarkable. White- 
chapel had in 1891 10,000 more people than 
North Beds, but it -only has 5,111 electors, or 
one in thirteen and a half, Possibly the figures 
are in this case affected by the number of aliens, 
but this can scarcely be true of South Paddington, 
where only one in ten of the population can vote ; or 
of South St. Pancras and East Finsbury, which 
showed nearly the same results. The fact is that 
for every five voters in a similar population in the 
country we have only three in London, and it is safe 
to say that the disfranchised two are working men. 
The operation of the registration law has a good 
deal to say to the Toryism of London, 


Tue Court of Criminal Appeal Bill which wags 
read a second time in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday is an attempt to deal with 
certain grave omissions in our system of criminal 
jurisprudence. It does not propose to enable a 
prisoner to appeal against his conviction and have 
it set aside; but it aims at obtaining some 
kind of uniformity in the sentences passed by dif- 
ferent judges for similar offences by permitting an 
appeal to a tribunal of judges, who would be less 
subjective in their views. So far it is, doubtless, 
a step in the right direction; and it also proposes 
to relieve the Home Secretary of his responsi- 
bility in cases of alleged wrongful conviction 
by allowing him, if he shall think fit, to 
refer the case to the Court for revision, when 
the conviction may be set aside or the sentence 
lightened. The Bill does not touch death sentences, 
and is so far incomplete and illogical. Moreover, the 
proposed Court is to have the very dangerous power 
of increasing sentences ; and it is not impossible that 
its existence may weaken the sense of responsibility 
in jurors. On the whole, the Bill can only be re- 
garded as a project which a Select Committee must 
thresh out. Something may be said for a more 
thoroughgoing measure, but it cannot be asserted 
that in America, for instance, where there are abund- 
ant means for the re-trial of criminal cases, the 
results are creditable to the administration of justice 
or improving to public morals. 
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Tue Board of Agriculture has published some 
returns as to the number and size of agricultural 
holdings in Great Britain. They are based on figures 
collected by the Inland Revenue Officers, and are in 
many ways imperfect. They tend, however, to 
show that there has been less change in the size of 
holdings during the past ten years than might have 
been anticipated. The number of holdings between 
5 and 50 acres remains nearly the same; there has 
been a slight increase in the number of holdings be- 
tween 50 and 300 acres, and a corresponding decrease 
in the holdings over300 acres. It would seem thatsome 
600 farms with a total area of 350,000 acres have been 
divided into moderate-sized holdings. As there are 
still nearly 19,000 farms of over 300 acres, this is 
less than one would have thought likely. There 
has been an increase in the number of allotments 
under one acre detached from cottages, but this 
increase does not appear to be progressive. The 
totals for England were 242,542 in 1873, 348,872 in 
1886, 441,024 in 1890, and 473,714 in 1895. Thus the 
impetus given by the Agricultural Labourers’ Union 
and the extension of the franchise would seem to 
have nearly worked itself out. In many counties 
an actual decrease is shown during the last five 
years. This is attributed to the removal of agri- 
cultural labourers and of local citizens into the 
towns, and to the low prices for agricultural 
produce. 


IN spite of the commencement of 

ABROAD. the blockade of Crete and of the 
danger of an outbreak of hostilities 

on the Thessalian frontier, the immediate outlook in 
the earlier part of this week was somewhat less un- 
promising. TheCretan blockade seems to be somewhat 
ineffective, and as the chief sufferers will probably be 
the non-combatants whom the Powers are protecting, 
it has an absurd aspect too. The Admirals’ proclam- 
ation of autonomy does not give detail enough to 
reassure the insurgent Cretans, while the Moslems 
regard the prospect before them with despair; 
and though the Powers have sent troops to occupy 
the island, even the Seaforth Highlanders are 
not likely to be of much use in the interior. As 
the scheme of the Powers is breaking down, therefore, 
some compromise with Greece becomes less and less 
improbable ; and the startling rumour that a solu- 
tion may be found in the administration of the 
island by Greece after the manner of Cyprus may 
have some foundation in fact. The great danger, 
however, is still on the Grweco-Turkish frontier : and 
though our Government is making praiseworthy 
efforts to diminish the risk of a collision on the 
frontier, there is the even greater danger, pointed 
out by our Constantinople Correspondent, of a 
massacre in Macedonia. Should that take place, 
Greece must act : and though the Turkish fleet has, to 
the general astonishment, reached Gallipoli, it is not 
likely todo more. Another massacre of Armenians at 
Tokat on Friday and Saturday of last week is a fresh 
proof of the growing anarchy in the Turkish Empire, 
and the imminent danger of its collapse—a danger 
which seems at last to have been realised by the Porte. 





THE General Election in Italy took place last 
Sunday amid more than ordinary indifference. In 
Rome, it is stated, only about forty-nine per cent. of 
the electors took the trouble to record their votes ; 
and the proportion does not seem to have been 
much higher anywhere. The result seems at first 
sight to be a triumph even more complete than was 
anticipated for the Rudini Ministry. There are 
sixty-three second ballots, and fifteen results were 
not definitely ascertained at once ; but out of the 430 
results reported on Tuesday (since which date no 
further information appears to have been given) 
320 seats had been secured by candidates classed 
as supporters of the Ministry. The “Constitutional 
Opposition "—in other words, the party formerly led 





by Signor Crispi, and, since his virtual retirement; 
by Signor Sonnino, had secured seventy-five seats 
only, while seventeen members were ‘ Radical”— 
presumably Republican—and eighteen Socialists. 
There were only six Socialists in the last Chamber, 
and one of the most notable features of this election 
is the great increase of the aggregate Socialist 
vote. That is not wonderful, the evils of modern 
industrialism being particularly acute in Italy, 
and the distress and discontent more acute among 
the agricultural labourers than in other countries. 
But it is serious, nevertheles:. 


THE news of the “ Ministerial triumph,’ however, 
must be taken with large reductions. In the first 
place the “ Ministerialists” include the groups led 
by Signori Zanardelli, Giolitti, and Cavallotti. 
The two former are possible Premiers, and may 
easily diverge widely from Signor di Rudini in 
their views. The last-named is an ultra-Radical, 
who has been often spoken of as a possible Minister 
in the present Cabinet, but who diverges widely 
from it in his views, and who quarrelled with the 
Premier on the eve of the elections because the Min- 
istry refused to support the candidates of the Extreme 
Left in Rome. Finally, only about one-fifth of the 
members now returned did not sit in the last 
Chamber. That was elected to support Signor Crispi, 
but the majority of its members deserted him after 
the disaster in Abyssinia. Still, their fidelity to his 
successor was suspected, and so the Chamber was dis- 
solved. But as four-fifths of it have come back 
again, even though most of them profess to have 
changed their opinions, it is clear that the position of 
the Ministry is not greatly improved. 


STILL, assuming that the “ Ministerialists ’ remain 
tolerably faithful, some of the consequences may be 
noted. The change cannot in any case make much 
difference to the position of Italy in the Concert of 
Europe. The Philhellenic sympathies of the Ex- 
treme Left and the Socialists will be balanced by 
the desire of Signor di Rudini to stand well with 
every body,and of Signor Sonnino’s following to please 
the Central European Powers. And the result prob- 
ably insures that there will be no friction between 
the Italian Government and the next Papal conclave. 
The Premier himself is clerically-minded, and the 
Ministry will have their hands full. But it does 
tend to draw Italy away from her partners in the 
Triple Alliance. The Opposition used to support a 
vigorous foreign policy, and to be Francophobe. But 
the present Ministry is not unfriendly to France, 
and will certainly attempt to retrench—or its more 
Radical supporters will know the reason why. It 
seems probable, therefore, that Italy will be virtually, 
if not actually, dropped from the League of Peace. 
That League is now passing into history and giving 
way to a league of the Three Emperors. The Italian 
elections probably assist this tendency, and the 
Austrian elections further estrange one-half of the 
Dual Monarchy from the Italian Kingdom. 





THE new Austrian Reichsrath will be opened on 
Monday next by the Emperor in person, and it is 
stated that the Speech from the Throne will directly 
recommend the renewal of the financial arrange- 
ment with Hungary. But the temper of the new 
House will certainly be unfavourable to renewal. 
The extremists of every kind have been strengthened, 
the ultra-Clericals most of all. The Hungarian 
Ministry, we need hardly remind our readers, has 
fought the ultra-Clericals of Hungary and beaten 
them soundly; and, as a Viennese Liberal paper 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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remarks, “a reactionary Government in Austria serves 
as headquarters for the Hungarian Clerical opposi- 
tion.” Add to this the hatred of the Anti-Semites 
for a Government that favours Jews, and of all 
the Slav nationalities for a Government that 
is no friend to Slavs, and the prospect is gloomy 
indeed. The German Liberals, who used to be virtu- 
ally dominant in Austria, have lost one-fourth of 
their number and are as disorganised as before ; and 
Vienna is passionately, indeed riotously, Anti-Semite. 
Count Badeni proposes to make a Ministerial party 
out of the Clericals, the Poles (now diminished in 
number by the Socialist successes in Galicia), and the 
Czechs; but to secure the last-named he has had to 
offer them official recognition of their language in 
Bohemia—than which nothing is more detestable to 
the German population—yet even so, they are not 
satisfied. Of course, he will do his best to get the 
arrangement with Hungary ratified. But the out- 
look is not promising, and the growth of the ultra- 
Clerical and Slav influences in the country cannot 
but affect Austria’s attitude towards the other 
members of the Triple Alliance. 


THE reopening of the Panama scandal seems 
likely to have but scanty results, after all. The 
papers deposited by Arton in the Chancery Lane 
Safe Deposit, and fetched thence with his authority 
by the juge d’instruction last week, are said to show 
that Baron Reinach, through Arton, procured the 
passage of the Panama Lottery Loan Bill in 1888 by 
spending about 2,200,000 francs in mitigating the 
hostility of fifty-one Deputies. But of these it is 
stated that thirty were not re-elected in 1893, ten 
are dead, and only eleven are still in public life, ten 
in the Chamber and one in the Senate. One ex- 
Deputy has been arrested, so far; but the prosecu- 
tions, for which it was expected that the authority 
of the Chamber would be asked at the end of this 
week, cannot now produce any great cataclysm in 
French politics. 





Tue celebrations of the centenary of the birth of 
the Emperor Wilhelm I.—an occasion which is dealt 
with in another column—have passed off with the 
utmost éclat, unmarred by any untoward event or 
discordant phrase—for we need not count the Im- 
perial condemnation of “grumbling.” Even the 
emphatic rejection just previously by the Reichstag 
of all the naval estimates, except the sum demanded 
towards a new battleship, did not disturb the har- 
mony of the proceedings. It remains to be seen 
what the Emperor will do. He is said to have 
promised a catastrophe. But the rejection is partly 
his own fault or that of his advisers. The larger 
schemes, of which these estimates are only a part, 
were sprung on the nation—and, indeed, on the 
Ministry — without due preparation; and if he 
imitates his illustrious grandfather, the Reichstag 
is far more representative than the Prussian Chamber 
of 1862, and Germans know more about politics than 
they did then. Besides, Prince Hohenlohe is not 
Count Bismarck. 


To call a book a “classic” 
generally means that it is dead, 
but Mr. Frederic Harrison points 
out in his introduction to an attractive little edition 
of Carlyle’s “ Past and Present” (“ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Classics,” edited by Clement K. Shorter. 
London : Ward, Lock & Bowden) that though two 
generations have passed since Carlyle wrote the book, 
he might have written it with a special view to pre- 
sent needs. It touches almost every important social 
question of to-day — except, indeed, the woman 
question—and it tells us that “the organisation 
of labour is the problem of the whole future.” 
That is still the great social problem; and of the 
manifold solutions offered, probably none is more 
than partial and tentative. The book is charmingly 
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bound and printed, and contains a reproduction of 
Mr. Whistler's portrait of the sage. 


“Wuo's Wuo, 1897,” edited by Douglas Sladen 
(London: A. & C. Black), is an expansion of a well- 
known little volume of reference dealing with the 
titled classes and “ Society,” which was, however, in 
its older form, merely a collection of catalogues. 
This year, however, the forty-ninth of its issue, 
“Who's Who” appears in a greatly enlarged and 
altered form. Substantially all the old information is 
there ; but there are immense additions both in quan- 
tity and kind. The aim of the book now is to men- 
tion all the most prominent people in the kingdom, 
whether their prominence is hereditary or official, 
or due solely to their own exceptional ability. It 
therefore comprises for the first time persons dis- 
tinguished in literature and science. Of course the 
book contains, as usual, a condensed peerage, 
baronetage, knightage, Parliamentary companion, 
and so forth. But it also includes an interesting 
list of literary (and a few other) pseudonyms; a 
useful list of so-called “newspaper pseudonyms,” 
enabling the few persons who may not know 
it to find in an instant, for example, that 
“A. T.Q.C.” writes for THE SPEAKER, though a 
careless reader might also infer from it that Mr. 
James Payn and Mr. L. F. Austin were other than 
themselves; a list of the officers of the Primrose 
League, which does not interest us; very conve- 
nient lists of steamship lines, of the public schools, of 
volunteer regiments, and we know not what besides. 
But the newest portion of the book is the 543 pages 
of condensed biographical notices of living persons 
eminent in various ways, based on information 
furnished by themselves. It is true that some very 
minor lights of literature are included, and that the 
notices sometimes rather suggest the confession- 
book. But the volume contains a vast amount of 
interesting and useful information, and is an in- 
teresting and amusing as well as a useful addition 
to the number of books of reference. 





THe Grand Duchess Sophie of 
Saxe-Weimar had done excellent 
service to the literature of her 
adopted country by the provisions she had made 
for the study of the life and works of the two great 
writers who are the chief historical glories of her 
little capital.—Mr. J. Biddulph Martin, the President 
of the Royal Statistical Society, and Treasurer of 
the British Economic Association, was a well-known 
banker and philanthropist.—Miss Emily Shirreff, long 
the President of the Froebel Society, had been one 
of the pioneers in improving the higher education 
of girls—M. Rodolphe Salis was the proprietor of 
the famous Chat Noir, the centre of all that was 
popularly regarded as most Parisian in the arts.— 
M. de Kergariou, Deputy for Lannion in Brittany, 
was described on his election as “ Monarchist and 
Revisionist,” but had of late years “rallied” to the 
Republic. 


OBITUARY. 








A GLEAM OF LIGHT. 

OR the moment something like a calm has fallen 
upon the agitated and agitating situation in 

the East. Great events are still impending, and it 
cannot be denied that a catastrophe of the most 
serious kind may occur at almost any moment. But 
there is, for the present at least, a distinct fall in 
the temperature, which had risen to fever heat a 
couple of weeks ago. Men of all parties, and in all 
the countries of Europe, are asking themselves 
whether it may not be possible to effect by reason 
and by a cool consideration of the facts more than 
could ever be effected by passion and turbulence, no 
matter how noble might be the motives by which that 
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passion was inspired. We do not think that it is pos- 
sible to deny that this welcome change in the situation 
is due, in part at least, to the action of Lord Salisbury 
and his colleagues. Earnest Liberals may perhaps 
contend that it is owing to their strenuous efforts 
that Ministers have been driven into the right path. 
That is a point upon which it is unnecessary to 
dilate. The material fact is that the English Govern- 
ment unquestionably seems to have been doing its 
utmost to secure a peaceful and satisfactory termina- 
tion of the Cretan crisis, It is still too soon to 
declare that this effort upon the part of Lord Salis- 
bury has been crowned with success; but there are 
indications which make it appear that success is by 
no means impossible. Even at Athens, the fact that 
a way out of the difficulty may yet be found for 
Greece is now beginning to be acknowledged, and 
the improved temper which prevails in the highest 
quarters there is not the least hopeful feature of the 
situation. 

But whilst men are thus speculating upon the 
prospect of a happy termination of a very grave piece 
of business, the incorrigible Turk seems once more to 
be trying to renew the crisis in all its severity. It 
would be difficult to conceive of any incident more 
certainly disastrous to Turkish interests than the 
renewal of the massacres of Armenians in Asia 
Minor. Yet these massacres have been renewed 
during the week, and apparently renewed on a large 
scale. For the moment we must, however, leave the 
question of the Armenians to the Ambassadors, and 
consider that still more urgent question of Greece 
and Crete. If we are not to have the whole Eastern 
Question reopened in all its severity we must make 
haste to find a solution for that part of the question 
which primarily affects those two countries. What 
that solution ought to be we have indicated again 
and again in these pages. Freedom must be given 
to Crete, the Turkish troops must be removed 
from the island, and such measures must be 
taken as will prevent the Greeks from feeling 
that too heavy a sacrifice of national pride has 
been imposed upon them. It is satisfactory to 
see how widely this suggestion for a solution of the 
question is now accepted. So far as we can gather 
it meets with the approval of the leaders in the 
public agitation in this country, it is supported 
with something like vehemence by the Times, and 
there is reason to believe that it is the solution 
which Her Majesty’s Government is endeavouring 
to bring to pass. The blockade of the island of 
Crete may or may not be legally operative; but it 
is at least a demonstration of the earnestness with 
which the great Powers are grappling with the 
problem that has been presented to them. Let 
them only show the same earnestness in carrying 
their remedial measures for the benefit of the 
Cretans, and they will soon come to an end of 
this part of their difficulty. But they cannot do 
anything that is likely to prove effective until 
they have secured the withdrawal of the Turkish 
garrisons from the island. This is the first 
and most necessary step on the road to peace; 
and we are happy to think that upon this point, at 
least, all parties in this country are practically 
agreed. What is to follow the withdrawal of the 
Turkish soldiers is not so clear. For some reason, 
which we confess is not apparent to us, the Great 
Powers are not inclined to allow the Greek troops 
under any circumstances to remain in the island. 
They have practically, if not formally, withdrawn 
their demand for the immediate evacuation of Crete 
by Colonel Vassos; but they cannot bring them- 
selves to adopt the sensible and, as we think, harm- 
less expedient of employing the Greek soldiers, under 
the orders of the Powers, to assist in keeping the 





peace. Whether the English Government entertains 
any objection to such a course we do not know. 
But if this should not be the case, and if Lord 
Salisbury has been wishful that in this matter also 
terms should be made with King George, he has 
clearly been overruled by the other members of the 
European Concert. The suggestion which is made, 
apparently on authority, by the Times that an 
Austrian subject should be selected as the new 
governor of the island does not strike us as being 
a happy one. It would be far betier to place it in 
the hands either of Prince George of Greece or 
of one of his relatives the Princes of Denmark. 
But this is a matter of minor importance compared 
with the withdrawal of the Turkish garrisons. If 
Lord Salisbury should have succeeded in inducing 
the Great Powers to agree to this step, he will 
virtually have put an end to any immediate danger 
of war. 

For the moment, however, this danger still stares 
us in the face. It is not war between Greece and 
Europe, it is not even civil war in Crete, of which 
there is any need to be afraid. The true peril is 
on the Macedonian frontier, where both Greek and 
Turkish troops are massed in large numbers, and 
where an accidental spark may at any moment 
cause a terrible explosion. We have spoken freely 
in this journal of the lack of wisdom shown by those 
who have been inciting the Greeks to make war upon 
Turkey, without suggesting that Great Britain 
should help Greece with all the force at her com- 
mand. So far from modifying the views we have 
expressed upon this subject we cannot but feel more 
fully confirmed in our opinion of the reckless folly of 
these attempts to urge Greece into action against 
Turkey by all the news that reaches us from 
the scene of operations. We print elsewhere a 
letter from our old and valued correspondent at 
Constantinople, upon whose return to the spot 
where he has in past times played so great a part 
we can congratulate both ourselves and our readers. 
Our correspondent, it will be seen, condemns the 
action of the Concert of Europe as severely as 
Mr. Gladstone himself does, and in some respects 
he holds opinions with which we cannot pretend 
to agree. But this fact only adds to the value of 
his testimony upon one point—the consequences 
which must inevitably flow from that open war 
between Greece and Turkey of which so many 
people in this country speak with light hearts. 
What does our correspondent say? Here are his 
words: “In case of war with Greece the Bul- 
garian and Armenian massacres will be repeated 
in Macedonia ; there will be no rising of the people— 
they have no spirit left in them to fight—but the 
entrance of bands from Greece and Bulgaria 
will furnish the Turks with a pretext for a 
general slaughter, and unlimited plunder has been 
promised to the soldiers.’ These are the 
words of a man who has spent a lifetime 
in the East; who knows the condition of the 
Christians of Turkey better, and has done more 
to ameliorate it than all the journalists of Europe 
combined, and who, it will be seen, cherishes none 
of the illusions which lead speakers and writers in 
England to allude to a war between Greece and 
Turkey as though it were something to be hailed 
with delight, and to be forwarded by the encourage- 
ment of Englishmen. Is it possible for any sane 


man to refuse to believe that even the halting and 
imperfect diplomacy of the Concert of Europe is to 
be preferred to a method of settling the Cretan 
Question which must have, as its first result, a 
renewal on an infinitely greater scale of the horrors 
of Bulgaria in 1876 and of Asia Minor during the last 
three years ? 
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SPOILT TREATY. 

NCE again the United States Senate has vindi- 
( eated its own independence of public opinion 
at a heavy cost to its own good repute. Without 
even a division, it has accepted the three amend- 
ments proposed by its Foreign R 


THE 


telations Committee. 

One of these merely removes the restriction requiring 
the American arbitrators to be Judges of the Federal 
Supreme Court. Another leaves the appointment 
of umpire to the decision of the arbitrators; 
but if they disagree very emphatically on the 
matter in dispute, they are hardly likely to come 
to a satisfactory agreement about an umpire 
who will decide it for them. But the amendment 
which takes all the substance out of the Treaty is 
the first in order. It reserves for the Senate the 
right—by a two-thirds majority—of deciding whether 
in any given case the Treaty is to be put into opera- 
tion or not. Now, two-thirds majorities are not 
easy to obtain in the Senate—even the impeachment 
of President Johnson just failed to secure one, keen 
as the feeling was against him—and it is probable 
that, if the submission to arbitration should ever 
be made a party question, no such majority 
would be found. In any case, the present temper 
of a large minority of the Senators forbids us to 
suppose that fifty-nine of the whole number would 
be found ready to risk the reference to arbitration 
of any question of real importance. If the Treaty 
as amended should be ratified, therefore, it will be 
little more than a theoretical expression of the belief 
that international arbitration is a good thing in the 
abstract. It need have no more practical effect 
than a resolution of sympathy with the wrongs of 
Ireland. 

Looking at the present composition of the 
Senate, we feel that any other result could hardly 
have been expected. It is true that twenty-seven of 
the members of the last Senate reached the end of 
their term of office on March 3rd last. But the 
number did not comprise any of the more con- 
spicuous of the opponents of the Treaty in the last 
Congress, and included only two or three Senators 
of note. Several of those who retired have been 
re-elected ; and the new members are much more 
likely to join the old in magnifying their office and 
that of the sometime eminent Assembly which they 
have just entered than to help it to limit one of 
the functions conferred on it by the Constitution. 
The Senate is, technically, a part of the treaty- 
making power, and in this and some other respects 
it is part of the Executive. Its members, we ought 
in fairness to recollect, are inclined by tradition to be 
at least as tenacious of its rights as our own House 
of Commons. That House has partially resigned 
some of its powers for short terms of years—under 
the Naval Defence Act, for instance, though to that 
measure there were other and more serious objections 
—but not without protest, and it has never resigned 
them in perpetuity. For the sake of international 
peace the Senate, no doubt, ought to be less tenacions, 
but there is this much excuse for their action. It 
was hoped that the influence of President McKinley 
and the Republican machine might be brought 
to bear on the recalcitrant Senators. Unfortunately, 
the Republicans in the Senate are not two-thirds 
of the body. In the last Congress they were 48 
out of 58; even now they are only 50, and of these 
several—ot whom Senator Lodge is the most con- 
spicuous—are opponents of the original Treaty. 
And, as we have often remarked, the Senators 
have been accustomed to regard themselves 


as leaders of their party in their several States 
rather than docile instruments of the machine. Some 





the Senate as the climax of a political career, and 
their retirement from it will also be their retirement 


from public life. No doubt the jealousy for the 
rights of the Senate, which is the most creditable of 
the motives at work, is combined with that tradi- 
tional suspicion of England and that desire to utilise 
it for party purposes which are the least creditable. 
But though the jealousy of a corporate body for 
constitutional rights is generally a good thing, here 
its results are in the last degree disastrous. The 
two great English-speaking countries of the world— 
the countries which justly claim to be in the fore- 
front of civilisation—might have set a magnificent 
example to themilitary monarchies of “effete Europe”’ 
—monarchies, too, which are surely tending to justify 
the phrase. The security of peace between them would 
have far more than outweighed any possible disadvan- 
tage to either from any arbitration. The people willed 
it; the Senate wills otherwise. 

The question now is, What ought England to 
do? There are, no doubt, some reasons for accepting 
the Treaty, even in its mutilated form. An expres- 
sion in favour of arbitration is at least better than 
nothing; and under it we shall be at least a stage 
nearer to the realisation of the dreams of two 
months ago. Without it, the coming tariff and 
possible currency troubles, if the tariff should prove 
ineffective as a means of raising revenue, may 
again raise English feeling against America and 
Western feeling against England. So, too, may 
some new phase of the Irish difficulty, or some fresh 
trouble in South America, or other causes less easy 
to foresee. And the attitude of the Senate towards 
the amendment proposed by Mr. Chilton of Texas— 
which in substance is the same as the first 
amendment proposed by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, but is a little more explicit—indi- 
cates that there is a point beyond which the Jingoes 
hesitate to run counter to public feeling. But 
the Treaty as amended is of so little value that it 
may well seem best to begin all over again at some 
future date. We in England shall be ready; and 
whichever party then controls the Executive in 
America will have a great triumph ready to its 
hand—if it can only convince the Senate. Till 
then that body will offer an admirable example 
ef the working of an Upper House so constructed 
as to contain the selected political wisdom of the 
nation and to act independently of the movements 
of public opinion. Such a House used to be re- 
commended by the leading authorities on political 
philosophy as a check on democratic fickleness and 
ignorance. It is instructive to see it at work. 








THE LAST OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 


HE Voluntary Subscribers’ Relief Bill was read 

a third time in the House of Commons on 
Thursday by a majority of 200, and sent to the 
House of Lords. Although everyone must regret 
that the influenza prevented Sir William Harcourt 
from moving its rejection, he could not have had a 
more efficient substitute than Mr. Asquith, whose 
speech against this iniquitous measure on Thursday 
night was a model of incisive criticism. He and 
Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. Acland have exposed 
in the most thorough and exhaustive manner the 
immense mischief which the Bill must do, and which 
Mr. Balfour imperfectly understands. Its gross in- 
justice to Nonconformists is among its innumerable 
faults. In the House of Commons Nonconformists 
are, at least, represented, and can have their say. 
In the House of Lords they are totally ignored, 





of them really control it; most of them enter 
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concerned carry everything before them. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the mischief which Irish 
Nationalists have done to the cause of Home Rule 
by their support of Mr. Balfour and Cardinal 
Vaughan. Politicians who, with full knowledge, 
have considered the subject of Home Rule for 
Ireland and adopted it as in their opinion best for 
both countries are not, indeed, affected by the con- 
duct of the Irish Members on this or any other 
particular. But there are many honest and intelli- 
gent electors in this country who cannot give much 
time to the study of general politics, and who voted 
for Home Rule because they thought in Irish matters 
they should be guided by the constitutional repre- 
sentatives of Irish opinion. That is to say, that they 
disclaimed for themselves the moral right of judging 
Irish questions by English ideas. All these men 
are Liberals. Many of them are Nonconformists. 
They resent this Bill as a violation of their prin- 
ciples, and an encroachment upon their rights. 
Yet they find that at every stage of it Lrish 
Nationalists have voted with the Government, 
and have actually assisted in putting the closure 
upon the English Radicals, the friends and 
advocates of Home Rule. Their help was not 
needed by Ministers. The Bill would have been 
carried, and carried by large majorities, without 
them. But they must needs come to the rescue of 
the stronger side, and help to crush the resistance of 
the Liberai party. It is not as if the Bill applied to 
Ireland. It is an English Bill pure and simple. 
The mere prospect of it alienated Irish electors from 
Liberal candidates at the General Election. The 
Irish attack upon Liberalism has thus been twofold. 
It has been delivered first in the constituencies, and 
secondly in the House of Commons. The Irish 
Members do not constitutionally represent the Irish 
population of Great Britain. Cardinal Vaughan, a 
bitter enemy of Home Rule, must be laughing at the 
ease with which he has duped Mr. Dillon and his 
followers. 

Even Mr. Asquith could find little that was new 
to say about a Bill which has been so completely 
shown up. But, of course, it was necessary to take 
the opportunity offered by the third reading for 
comment upon the manner in which the Bill has 
been passed. Large and important parts of it have 
never been discussed at all. The Chairman, con- 
ceiving it his duty to comply with Mr. Balfour’s 
lightest wish, allowed an unprecedented use to be 
made of the closure in Committee. He permitted 
it to be employed for the purpose of shutting out 
valuable amendments, even when these had been 
postponed at his own suggestion from an earlier 
stage of the proceedings. Without assigning any 
reason, he acquiesced in Mr. Balfour's really out- 
rageous proposal that the Committee should have 
no opportunity of debating the first and most vital 
clause of the Bill as a whole. Yet the first clause 
is really seven clauses in one, and contains more 
than many Bills of twice and three times the length. 
The Government refused to accept any amendment, 
however harmless or however imperative, because they 
were determined not to let the House review what the 
Committee had done. It would be far simpler to dis- 
pense with the stage of Committee, as well as with the 
stage of Report. Any Government with a majority— 
and without a majority there can be no Government— 
may if it pleases refuse all amendments without 
regard for their merits. No Government has hitherto 
done so, because Ministers have found it convenient 
and agreeable to treat their opponents as civilised 
folk and the House of Commons as a reasonable 
Assembly. Mr. Balfour’s new motto is, No quarter 
for the vanquished. He is a vain man, and 
his vanity was deeply wounded by his failure with 









the Education Bill of last year. He has avenged 
himself upon Parliamentary institutions, and for 
the moment he is victorious. But victory in the 
long run is the reward of patience and self-control. 
“There have none gone about to break Parliaments,” 
said the greatest Parliament man of the seventeenth 
century, “ but in the end Parliaments have broken 
them.” Mr. Balfour himself admitted that he was 
not pressed for time. There was no hurry. It does 
not matter two straws whether a Bill which applies 
only to future financial years passes before the end 
of the present financial year or not. There is no 
conceivable motive for Mr. Balfour’s policy except 
the necessity of healing his own wounded self-love. 
It is said that the Government will insert amend- 
ments in the Lords. That would be a farce indeed. 

The Government’s abuse of the word “voluntary ” 
almost exhausts possibilities. Not content with apply- 
ing it to Church schools which the public chiefly sup- 
port and which Dissenters’ children must attend, they 
bestow it upon associations which the managers of 
schools will be fined for not joining. This is a topic 
on which it would be at once edifying and delightful 
to hear the views of Sir John Gorst. Nothing could 
be funnier in its way than his little speech to a rural 
audience complaining of the multiplicity of educa- 
tional authorities, followed by the innocent remark, 
doubtless uttered with a bland smile, “We have 
just established another.’”’ The manner in which 
these compulsory associations have been set up 
is a real scandal. They are contained, like almost 
everything else, in the first clause of the Bill. The 
subsection which deals with them is quite incom- 
prehensible. But not one word of it has been 
changed, and many words of it have been protected 
from criticism by the closure. Even the friends of 
the Bill in the Tory Press, especially the Times, 
admitted that the desirability of these associations 
was more than doubtful, and that at all events they 
should be thoroughly discussed. They were made 
a question of confidence, and they have hardly 
been discussed at all. They are,as everybody knows, 
clerical bodies squabbling to get the biggest share of 
the plunder. It is useless to expect from the House 
of Lords the calm and impartial examination which 
would be bestowed upon such a Bill by any Second 
Chamber worthy of the name. The House of Lords 
is an idle club of party hack:, and will swallow 
the Bill because it comes from a Tory Govern- 
ment. The Bill must inevitably lead to pro- 
longed and bitter struggles between church 
and church, between school and school. In the 
course of these conflicts, which the judicious 
statesmanship of more than twenty years has almost 
avoided, the interests of education must severely 
suffer. At any time and in all circumstances such a 
result would be deplorable, and the policy which led 
to it would be foolish. At the present time, and in 
present circumstances, it is culpable fatuity. Mr. 
Balfour knows no more of business than a child. 
But those who understand it are aware that there 
never was a moment when the industrial welfare of 
England more vitally depended upon maintaining 
the efficiency of the national schools. 








THE CITY AND SOUTHWARK. 





UR London tortoise—or shall we say turtle ?—is 

not to be allowed to put out its head. The City 

is to remain restricted to its ancient bounds. There 
are absurdities for which even Mr. Chaplin declines 
to be responsible, though a natural fellow-feeling 
prevented him from giving rude expression to 
his departmental views. The big majority has 
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discovered that it is necessary to draw the line 
somewhere, and draws it at the audacious pro- 
posal to extend the area of municipal peculiarity 
in the heart of London. For these blessings, 
which were vouchsafed to us last Monday after- 
noon, we ought to be devoutly thankful. 

And yet there arises in the heart of the natural 
Liberal a half-stifled regret that Mr. Causton and 
his friends were so very convincing. The Bill might 
have been read a second time, just for the joke 
of the thing. It would have furnished such a 
beautiful illustration of reactionary zeal that it 
ought surely to have been sent to a Committee. 
Even if it had passed into law it would have 
done much less real mischief than the rejection 
of the Water Bills. For pictorial purposes the 
House of Commons ought to have approved the 
principle of the measure, and to have allowed the 
Lord Mayor to add a trophy of captives from the 
Borough to his triumphin next November. A House 
which has done so many foolish things ought not to 
have stopped just on the threshold of real fun. Once 
upon a time an ingenious plumber puzzled a school- 
boy by setting him this problem: If a donkey is 
tethered by a rope fifty yards long to the edge of a 
circular field with a circumference of half a mile, 
what will be the area over which the donkey would 
be able to graze? The boy could evaluate 
7, as every boy should be able to do. If the field 
had been a equare field, he could have measured 
the donkey’s grass with such precision as recurring 
decimals allow. But the circular field set him cal- 
culating about the most inconvenient segments of two 
circles, though the actual difference in the donkey’s 
feed was only a trifle. So the boy went back to 
the plumber and asked him to make that circular 
field square. We feel much as the boy felt. It 
would have been simpler if the Tory majority had 
not imposed upon itself this wholly unnecessary limita- 
tion. Why should the House which has passed the 
Agricultural Rating Bill puzzle us by suggesting that 
idiocy may have a boundary which is not so easy to 
find as we thought? Hitherto we had never sus- 
pected any boundary except that which is furnished 
by the Septennial Act. Now we don’t know where 
we are. 

And it was such a gem of a Bill! We all know 
the City and its government. Yard for yard it has 
the richest municipal area in the world, and it also 
possesses great corporate estates. Man for man it 
has the most commercially intelligent electorate. 
The vast majority of those able men who control 
the banks, the insurance companies and the great 
commercial houses of the metropolis are citizens 
of the City of London. The sort of men who, 
in other towns, carrying on business in the 
centre and living in the suburbs, practically 
control the municipal management of the whole, 
are available for the government of the City. It 
would be possible to get together fifty efficient City 
Councils formed of the electorate of the City of 
London. There is every inducement to municipal 
effort which ancient prestige, good wine, and plenty 
of titles can offer to tempt the weakness of man. 
Yet the City government is palpably and notoriously 
inefficient. Many of the men who have been Lord 
Mayors would scarcely have risen to the Chief 
Magistracy of any other considerable town. 
Some of the Common Councillors would hardly 
do to be directors of a West Australian mining 
company. The accounts resemble those of a “ Volun- 
tary’ school: they may be audited. The idea of 
extending the power of a corporation which, with 
such exceptional advantages, has been so singularly 
inefficient within its own area was an insult to the 
intelligence even of the present House of Commons. 





But there was humour in the way it was to be 
done. The Corporation selected out of the two 
adjoining South London Unions the area of 
highest rateable value, and proposed to add these 
favoured patches to the City, which already 
contributes so inadequately to the support 
of the poor of the Metropolis. Mr. Lafone’s 
constituents in Bermondsey would have been left to 
support their own poor without receiving any aid 
from their richer neighbours, except sv.ch aid as they 
may derive from Sir Henry Fowler’s Equalisation of 
Rates Act. Naturally, Mr. Lafone was a little indig- 
nant, and would not even be soothed when Sir Edward 
Clarke described him as his “ honourable and learned 
friend.” Why, it was asked, if the Guildhall had a 
thirst for work and desired to justify its existence, 
did it not propose to annex Whitechapel and Bethnal 
Green? The City is not even divided by the river 
from Whitechapel, and Whitechapel requires all the 
aid it can get. It has just double the population of 
the City and but a fraction of its wealth. But this 
would not have suited the book of the Corporation. 
Whitechapel is not the sort of place which any 
Alderman would desire to represent. Whitechapel 
must be left to Toynbee Hall. The only surprising 
thing is that Mr. Faudel Phillips and his friends did 
not lay hands on St. George’s, Hanover Square, as a 
suitable field for the exercise of their activities. 

This ridiculous Bill was only rejected by a narrow 
majority, due in the main to the secession of Union- 
ists from the North and the Midlands. In spite of 
Sir J. Maple and Mr. Lafone, a large majority of the 
London Unionists supported it. The Government 
sent most of its minor lights into the City lobby, 
and let the rest walk out. Ministers had not the 
courage to openly and directly condemn the City’s 
proposal. We can gather from these facts what 
chance there is of any reform of London Govern- 
ment coming from the Tories. The City will con- 
tinue to flourish like a green bay tree until a Liberal 
administration is in power and has sufficient leisure 
to cut it down. 








INSURANCE, 

HE records of insurance during the latter half of 
the twentieth century present many interest- 

ing and significant features, but none so remarkable 
or, in some respects, so gratifying as the enormous 
growth which has taken place in industrial assur- 
ance. The benefits accorded to the humbler wage- 
earners by the friendly societies, more especially in 
the emergency of sickness, cannot, of course, be too 
highly estimated; but the operations of these societies 
are necessarily confined to narrow channels in view 
of their legal and financial limitations, and it has 
therefore been left for institutions possessing wider 
powers and larger capital to bring the more ample 
benefits of insurance within reach of the industrial 
classes. It is not difficult to conceive the toilsome and 
elaborate organisation necessary to effect this among 
an industrial population of millions. The British 
workman is, to tell the truth, rather the reverse of 
thrifty; but he is open to persuasion, and will 
religiously contribute his weekly pennies for the 
protection of his family, provided that he is relieved 
of all initiative in the preliminary stages of the con- 
tract, and that he is subsequently spared all trouble 
by the demission of an agent to collect his contribu- 
tion. For this reason alone it is clear that the forma- 


tion of a profitable connection in this sort of business 
must tax to the utmost the administrative resources 
of the companies undertaking it. Yet the result has 
been to prove industrial assurance as profitable to 
its promoters as it is valuable to those that support 
it. The wage-earning classes have availed them- 
selves of the opportunities for provision put before 
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them to an extent quite undreamed-of by the early 
pioneers of the movement. Companies have risen 
to affluence on the profits earned by the pennies 
of the contributors, while, on the other hand, the 
benefits experienced by millions of the poorer 
classes have inculcated a great national lesson in 
thrift which must assuredly be of permanent and 
enduring effect. The wonderful growth of in- 
dustrial assurance is indicated by the fact that 
at the end of 1896 some 15,000,000 policies were in 
force for sums amounting to £144,000,000, and that 
this represents an increase in sums assured, as 
against those in 1888, of more than sixty millions 
sterling. 

Of all companies transacting industrial business 
the Prudential is easily first; indeed, it has been 
for years the great factor in popularising insurance 
among the industrial classes. From the very first 
year of its unpretentious appearance as the 
Prudential Mutual Assurance Investment and Loan 
Association (this was in 1848), the Company, much 
aided subsequently by the administrative genius of 
a famous executive oflicer, grew steadily in magni- 
tude and popularity; in recent years its progress 
can only be described as phenomenal. To justify 
this adjective a few figures from the reports of the 
last five years will be sufficient. Taking the In- 
dustrial branch first, it will be seen that in 1892 
the premium income was £35,849,158, and the total 
funds £9,073,415. In the report before us the pre- 
mium income stands at £4,578,793 and the funds at 
£12,474,530, At the close of last year the number of 
policies in force had reached the huge totalof 12,130,542. 
In the Ordinary branch of the Company one may 
observe results equally remarkable. The premium 
income for 1896 was £2,543,262, as against £1,665,611 
in 1892; the total funds were £13,067,828, showing 
an increase of six and a half millions over those 
of the year last named. The new business obtained 
was £6,507,820; that of 1892, £5,886,889. Criticism 
has little to say in regard to a Brobdignagian business 
such as this, obtained at reasonable cost and realis- 
ing adequate profit. One point, however, suggests 
itself for comment: the share capital, scheduled at 
£900,000, has been increased in a highlyingenious way 
by the issue to shareholders of new shares at par— 
an admittedly underwritten value—and it is an open 
secret that many of the proprietors have feathered 
their nests handsomely by this fortunate device, 
which we suppose may be fairly described as 
“ watering the capital.” If, then, the policy-holders 
in the Ordinary branch show a tendency to grumble 
at their bonus of 32s. per cent.—a good enough 
return, apart from comparisons—some excuse may 
be conceded to them, more especially when the 
reports are publishing figures which almost suggest 
the finances of a nation rather than those of an in- 
surance company. 

Somewhat overshadowed by its colossal rival, yet 
holding a secure position and conducting a thriving 
business, the Pearl Life Assurance Company may, 
perhaps, be accorded second place among offices 
competing for industrial business. The Company 
held its thirty-third annual meeting on the 19th ult., 
when “the best report in every respect"’ ever sub- 
mitted to the shareholders was brought to notice. 
The directors were able to announce an addition to 
the capital of £99,041, bringing the total fund up to 
£609,713,and anincrease of £67,600 in the total income, 
which now tops the half million. The Ordinary 
branch, founded quite recently, has been attended 
with very gratifying success. The Company issued 
policies in this division for nearly £94,000 more in 
1896 than in the preceding year ; and at the date of the 
issue of the report the increase in current business 
appeared, by proportionate comparison with the 
preceding year, to be continuing. The Pearl 
is careful, though not over-fastidious, in the selec- 
tion of risks, and has had a very favourable mortal- 
ity experience; its financial position is strong, and 
its present methods of administration are pro- 
missory of further success in the future. Perhaps 








the best indication of the Company’s prospects lies 
in the fact that the profit earned by the Prudential 
on its industrial business only exceeds that of the 
Pearl by the amount saved in expenses by the older 
and more powerful company. It would appear to 
require, then, only the opportunity and the exercise 
of economy to establish the Pearl in a_ position 
equal in everything but magnitude to that held by 
the leading industrial office of the country. 








FINANCE, 
—— 

HERE is a somewhat better feeling in the City 
this week as the hope grows stronger that a 
conflict between Greece and Turkey will be averted. 
As regards the Transvaal, indeed, matters look 
dark enough, but it is hoped that President 
Kruger’s good sense will gain the upper hand 
in the long run, and that ultimately a modus 
vivendi will be found. But although the City 
is somewhat more cheerful, the investing public 
is still holding aloof, and what business is 
being done is mainly on account of members of the 
Stock Exchange or professional operators. There is 
likewise a better tone on the Continental Bourses. 
Indeed, on Wednesday there was a general rise in 
the international department everywhere. It may 
be noted in passing that Egyptian Unified Stock 
was quoted on Wednesday higher than ever before. 
People argue that the conduct of the Sultan makes 
it impossible to allow Egypt ever again to fall 
under Turkish control, and that, therefore, England, 
whether she wishes or not, will be compelled to 
continue the occupation. In Home Railway stocks, 
and generally in the better classes of British 
securities of all kinds, there has been a recovery. 
But the American department is rather depressed 
by the decision of the Supreme Court declaring the 
Trans-Missouri Traffic Association illegal. It is feared 
that this decision may compel all the various railway 
associations to break up, or at all events to modify, 
their arrangements, and that thus the agreements 
not to underbid one another may be brought to an 
end, and that a war of rates may break out. As yet, 
however, the actual bearing of the decision is not 
very clear. The nature of the new Tariff Bill is like- 
wise disappointing. Although the full text has not 
yet been received here, there appears to be no doubt 
that the Bill practically proposes to re-enact the 
McKinley tariff ; that it will therefore greatly check 
European exports to the United States, and con- 
sequently will disarrange trade. In South American 
securities the fighting in Uruguay, the injury to the 
crops in some of the most important provinces of 
Argentina, and the disturbances in Brazil are all 
causing depression. The political outlook in the 
Transvaal prevents business in South African mines, 
but there has been this week much more inclination 
than recently to purchase Western Australian and 

New Zealand mining shares. 

The fortnightly settlement on the Stock Ex- 
change, which began on Tuesday, shows that the 
speculative account open for the rise is very small. 
There was exceedingly little demand for loans, while, 
on the other hand, many loans previously running 
have been paid off. Rates, therefore, have been 
very low. In the discount market there has been 
somewhat more demand, and, probably, during the 
next few days there may be considerable borrowing 
from the Bank of England. But that is a mere tem- 
porary incident which nearly always occurs at the 
end of March. Early in April there is sure to be ex- 
treme ease. Gold is coming in large amounts from 
South Africa and Australia. The check given to 
business by the state of South-Eastern Europe, and 
the utter paralysis of speculation are sure to make 
the Money Market easy for a considerable time to 
come. The Silver Market is very dull, but the India 
Council has this week been more successful in selling 
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its drafts at fairly good prices. A hope had been 
entertained a little while ago that the worst of the 
stringency in India was over, but although there 
has been no change in the Bombay and Bengal 
bank rates, it seems clear that the need for 
banking accommodation is as great as ever. The 
expenditure upon the famine. relief is withdrawing 
large sums from all the great banking centres, 
while the revenue is not coming in well. It is to 
be feared, therefore, that the Money Market 
will continue stiff for a considerable time. In a few 
weeks now the export season will practically come 
to an end, and it may be hoped that there will be 
some reduction in rates. But according to all appear- 
ance, the reduction will not be material, and scarce 
money will continue to act injuriously on every kind 
of trade. According to Sir James Westland’s Budget, 
the total cost of the famine to the Government in 
direct relief and in loss of revenue will amount to 
about seven and a half millions sterling. But it is 
to be recollected that this is only the cost to the 
Government; the loss of traffic by the railway com- 
panies will be very serious, while the loss to mer- 
chants cannot fail to be very heavy. Practically, 
the plague has almost stopped the export and import 
trade in Bombay and Karachi, while the poverty 
of such vast masses of the population prevents them 
from buying as usual. Almost all enterprises in 
India, therefore, are sure to suffer more or less. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
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ATURDA Y.—The stiff little breeze in the House 
of Lords last night furnished fresh evidence of 
the uneasiness of Lord Salisbury under the criticism 
of his opponents. His attempt to convict Lord 
Kimberley of misrepresentation with regard to his 
famous speech referring the country to M. Hanotaux 
for an exposition of British policy, failed utterly. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that he 
was able to make out a strong case on the subject of 
Lord Kimberley’s repudiation of the “integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire.” With Lord Kimberley’s 
views as to the maintenance of the independence of 
Turkey, every Liberal, and, I should imagine, most 
Conservatives, are in the fullest agreement. But it 
certainly seems that Lord Kimberley made a mis- 
take when he selected for denunciation not the 
doctrine of the real substantial maintenance of the 
Turkish Empire, but the formula which has been 
invented by diplomatists and upheld for many years 
in order to enable the Ottoman Empire to be quietly 
bled to death without causing a European war 
during the process. Mr. Gladstone has so often 
approved of this formula, and has written so wisely 
of it in his latest pamphlet, that it seems a pity that 
Lord Kimberley should have yielded to the insis- 
tence of some of his colleagues and used language 
which might have a serious result hereafter. 
Everybody is praising the extraordinary vigour 
and eloquence of Mr. Gladstone's letter to the Duke 
of Westminster. There is only one passage in the 
pamphlet which shows any trace of intellectual con- 
fusion, and it is more than probable that the un- 
finished sentence in question merely represents a 
printe:’s error. But as usual when Mr. Gladstone 
writes on a polemical question of this kind, different 
men interpret his words in different ways, and people 
are already contending as to whether he does or 
does not invite us to throw up the Concert of 
Europe and go in for independent action with its 
attendant risks. His language concerning the Czar 
and the Emperor of Germany has, of course, at- 
tracted a great deal of notice, and it is probable 
that we shall hear something more upon that sub- 
ject from other quarters; but for the present it 
is admiration of the brilliant intellectual capacity 


A MERE OUTSIDER. 





and unflagging devotion to noble ideas shown by 
the illustrious veteran that seems to stir men most. 

Sunday.—Lord Salisbury’s illness at the present 
moment is very unfortunate. Whether men differ 
from the policy of the Government or agree with 
it, everybody admits that there is nobody in the 
Cabinet who can compare with the Prime Minister 
in his knowledge of foreign affairs and in his ability 
to deal with them. It is, therefore, a public mis- 
fortune that he should be laid aside even momentarily 
whilst the crisis lasts, and general sympathy will 
be felt for him. In the meantime it looks as though 
his policy were about to be vindicated in the eyes of 
all but a few extreme men. If it be true, as the 
story now runs, that the communication which was 
sent from the English Cabinet last Tuesday in- 
formed the Great Powers that this country would 
not, for the present at all events, go beyond a 
blockade of Crete in order to put pressure upon 
the Greeks, and that our Government desired that 
fresh communications should be opened up with 
King George, proposing to him the immediate 
evacuation of the island by the Tarkish troops 
as a condition of the withdrawal of the Greek 
force, it is really difficult to see what more Lord 
Salisbury could be expected to do to satisfy the 
desires of this country. This, at all events, is all 
that he has been asked to do by reasonable men 
in both parties. Great pressure is being put upon 
Sir William Harcourt by the extremists to induce 
him to move a vote of censure, but hitherto he has 
refused to do so. 

Monday.—The epidemic of influenza which is 
raging in the West-End with such extraordinary 
fury is fortunately of a very mild type. If it were 
not so there would be good ground for uneasiness in 
the political world. Happily the most eminent 
patient who is suffering at the present moment, Lord 
Salisbury, is making favourable progress and will, it 
is hoped, be able to return to his duties in a few days. 
There seems to be more of calm in the public mind 
just now than we have seen for some days. Even 
the stalwarts among the agitators admit that Eng- 
land is doing something for the Greeks and Cretans. 
Whether that something will suffice to bring about 
the pacific solution of the whole question seems now 
to depend chiefly upon the action of the other 
members of the European Concert. The Athens cor- 
respondent of the J'imes, who has supplied the world 
with very trustworthy news from that quarter, 
plainly intimates that the Greek Government 
are prepared to accept a compromise, and it seems to 
be practically just such a compromise as Lerd Salis- 
bury has suggested. In these circumstances it is 
difficult to believe that Russia and Germany will 
insist upon the extreme course—especially now that 
the German Emperor has got some domestic business 
of his own to settle. 

Sir John Gorst’s speech on the Education Bill is 
not of sucha character as to diminish the scandal— 
for it is that in the Parliamentary sense—occasioned 
by his part in the debates on the Bill in Committee. 
It is said that before the Bill is finally disposed of in 
the House of Commons the Opposition leaders mean 
to take very serious notice of the extraordinary 
attitude of the Vice-President of the Council. If that 
should prove to be the case we may expect some 
curious developments. 

Tuesday.—There is not the slightest intention on 
the part of the leaders of the Opposition to move a 
vote of censure upon the Government in connection 
with Cretan affairs, at all events for the present. This 
fact of itself speaks volumes and ought to exercise 
arestraininginfluence upon those ardent Liberals who, 
carried away by the passionate agitation we have 
lately witnessed, are all for proceeding to extreme 
measures: first, against the Government; and, secondly, 
against the European Concert. The fact is that we 
are kept in a state of great ignorance as to the steps 
taken by the Ministry ; and it would be ridiculous to 
move a vote of censure merely to enable us to ascer- 
tain whether the Government had done anything to 
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deserve the censure or not. As far as it is possible 
to judge at present, there is every reason to believe 
that Ministers are doing their utmost to carry out 
the policy of this country, and to insure the best 
possible terms for the Cretans and the Greeks. Of 
course, if British ships were to bombard Athens 
matters would be changed, and we should have a vote 
of censure fast enough. But, however much the ex- 
treme forward section may desire it, there is not 
likely to be any vote of censure under present 
circumstances. 

There was a very real, though possibly not very 
striking, victory for Liberal principles in the House 
of Commons yesterday afternoon when the impu- 
dent attempt of the City of London to capture the 
wealthier portions of Southwark was defeated by a 
substantial majority. Mr. Causton had the honour 
of engineering this victory for the Liberal forces. 
Even the gorge of the Tories rose against this 
characteristic specimen of City greed, and though 
the metropolitan Tory members seem in the main 
to have supported the reactionary party, the City 
met with a well-merited and decisive defeat. 

Wednesday.—The meeting of the Cabinet at Lord 
Salisbury’s private residence yesterday was of course 
proof positive of the fact that something of very 
grave importance was on the fapis. All manner of 
rumours were current in the evening, but absolutely 
nothing was known. Still, everybody seems now to 
be convinced—first, that there will be no positive 
coercion of Greece by Great Britain ; and, secondly, 
that the Cretan Question will be settled amicably. 
The agitators who have made so much noise during 
the last month are subsiding. The Greek Govern- 
ment is manifestly anxious to stay the storm, and 
we may hope that before many days have elapsed 
Crete will have secured its freedom, the suscept- 
ibilities of the Greeks will have escaped unhurt, 
and the peace of Europe will have been 
maintained. War between Greece and Turkey, 
about which our philanthropist- Jingoes talk with such 
light hearts, would mean horrors unutterable, not 
only in Macedonia, but throughout the Turkish 
dominions. Already the massacre of Armenians 
seems to be beginning anew. This was certain to be 
the case when the Sultan saw how completely 
Europe was absorbed in the Cretan Question. But 
the dismal story we are told to-day is too trivial to 
be noticed in comparison with what would happen if 
the Greeks, listening to the encouragement of their 
more heedless sympathisers in this country, were to 
plunge into a war with Turkey. 

The failure of the American Senate to agree to 
the Arbitration Treaty is a sad and humiliating 
event. It may be well to leave Americans them- 
selves to pass judgment upon the men who have 
thus sacrificed the highest interests both of their 
country and of humanity for considerations which 
Englishmen can only dimly understand. The one 
satisfactory feature in connection with this melan- 
choly business is that neither the Government nor 
the people of this country have any share in the 
responsibility for what has happened at Washington. 
The American people must, however, be left to have 
their own reckoning with the Senate. 

Thursday.—There is general surprise at the 
announcement in this morning’s papers of Lord 
Salisbury’s departure for Beaulieu. The proof 
which it affords of his recovery from his attack of 
influenza is, of course, welcome to everybody ; but 
it is not from the personal, so much as from the 
political, point of view that the announcement gives 
satisfaction. It is generally assumed that the Prime 
Minister would not be leaving England if the acute 
stage of the political crisis had not been passed. One 
may feel, therefore, thatthe belief generally expressed 
yesterday is confirmed by to-day’s news, and that 
matters are really in a fair way towards a settlement. 
If this be the case, great credit will be due to the 
King of Greece and his advisers for their refusal to 
be led into a suicidal course by their self-appointed 
advisers and sympathisers in England. The political 








temperature is falling with almost startling rapidity, 
and those who have been the most prominent in the 
recent agitation are now particularly reserved and 
restrained. This is a welcome, though not wholly 
unexpected, change. 

Friday.—The announcement that Lord Salisbury 
is to meet M. Hanotaux in Paris, which was made 
by the Daily News yesterday, is confirmed this morn- 
ing. The interview ought to be an important one, 
especially if there should be any truth in the story 
that Russia has entered into a secret engagement 
with Turkey. One would be glad to hear what 
Madame Novikoff has to say upon this subject. 

The indictment of Sir John Gorst, of which I 
heard as probable a few days ago, was duly de- 
livered in the House of Commons last night by 
Mr. Asquith, and was of a very smashing character. 
Mr. Asquith’s whole speech was, in fact, remarkably 
effective, and Mr. Balfour's reply at the close of 
the debate was another exhibition of the weakness 
which characterises the Leader of the House. He 
threw his shield over Sir John Gorst, however, 
and did his best to make light of the Parliamentary 
scandal so ruthlessly exposed by Mr. Asquith. The 
division, however, gave the Tory party full com- 
pensation for their discomfiture in debate, and 
settled for the present the battle for fair-play in 
education. 








A FAMOUS ANNIVERSARY. 


— «oo — 


A7O Englishman will grudge the German nation 
B his cordial sympathy in the celebration of the 
famous anniversaries which they have earned the 
right to keep, and of all anniversaries few deserve 
more respectful recognition than the centenary of 
the Emperor William I., which was celebrated in 
Berlin on Monday last. Before the western front of 
the Berlin Royal Castle, between the roadway 
called the Schlossfreiheit and the waters of the 
Spree, a broad space has been cleared for the 
national monument, and on this space stands the 
colossal equestrian statue which Professor Reinhold 
Begas has erected in memory of the founder of the 
German Empire. Round the base of the statue are 
scenes symbolical of War and Peace, while figures 
of Victory guard the pedestal, and groups repre- 
sentative of the kingdoms which make up the Father- 
land, and of the arts and industries which enrich it, 
stand out in bold relief from the white sandstone 
colonnade behind. The old Emperor is depicted in 
the last and greatest period of his life, dressed as a 
Prussian General and riding to the wars, and to the 
bronze features the sculptor has skilfully managed 
to impart something of the look of dignified simpli- 
city which was a distinguishing characteristic of the 
man. The unveiling of the statue afforded an 
occasion for one of those imposing pageants to which 
the Germans have grown accustomed of late years, 
and illustrated afresh the gift of organisation which 
they undoubtedly possess, and which we should do 
well to emulate in the similar festival which we are 
to celebrate in June. The day closed appropriately 
with banquetings and speeches, and with a play 
commemorative of the emancipation of Germany, and 
of the apotheosis of the Emperor William I, its hero 
and its chief. 

No doubt there is some truth in the depreciatory 
suggestion of the Parisian press that William I. owed 
at least as much to the distinguished men who served 
him as to intellectual qualities of his own the title 
of “ Great ” which his countrymen conferred 
upon him. Of his debt to his illustrious advisers no 
monarch was more deeply sensible than he. In bril- 
liancy and versatility of mind, in splendid gifts of 
intellect and fancy, he would, no doubt, be ranked 
by most men behind the elder brother whom he 
succeeded on the throne. But in the capacity for 
ruling a great nation he showed himself inferior to 
none among the singularly able sovereigns who built 
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up so quickly the fortunes of his house. William the 
Great stands in the history of Prussia beside the 
Great Elector and Frederick the Great as one 
of the three founders of the State. If he lacked 
in some ways breadth and versatility, he pos- 
sessed in a rare measure those gifts of will and 
character which are even more essential to a states- 
man. He knew his purpose and he knew his men. 
Judgment, tenacity, and a high sense of duty carried 
him triumphantly through all the troubles of his 
life, and the discrimination with which he chose his 
counsellors, and the loyal confidence with which he 
trusted them, is sure evidence of wisdom of the 
highest kind. And yet it is even more for the 
romance which he embodied than for the affec- 
tionate admiration which he inspired that Germans 
love the memory of the fine old warrior-king. His 
life covered exactly the most stirring period in the 
history of their race. It began with Prussia’s 
deepest humiliation, and it ended with her loftiest 
exaltation. As Frenchmen to-day, whether Royalists 
or Republicans, look back with ever-growing fervour 
to the glories of the first Napoleon as the proudest 
period in the history of France, so Germans for 
generations yet to come will look back proudly to 
the reign of the first William as the crowning illus- 
tration of the Nemesis of fate. For the memories 
of Jena they have now the memories of Sedan. 
For the gorgeous pageants of Erfiirt and of Dresden, 
where German Princes swelled the court of their 
French conqueror, they can offer a not less gorgeous 
and significant pageant at Versailles. For the 
empire of the second Charlemagne, which for seven 
years governed Germany from Paris, they have 
substituted a national empire which already for 
more than a quarter of a century has governed 
Germany from Berlin. In no single career was this 
story of national deliverance so signally exemplified 
as in that of the Emperor himself. Trained from 
early childhood in military exercises by a ser- 
geant of the army which the great Frederick had 
formed, he was nine years old when the catastrophe 
of Jena conquered Prussia at a single blow, and 
shattered an army till then supposed to be, 
perhaps, the finest in the world. He shared, 
in the bitter months which followed, the flight, 
the ruin, and the humiliation of his parents. As 
a boy he saw his mother, the beloved and un- 
fortunate Queen Louise, die broken-hearted for 
the sorrows of her country. As a boy he 
watched the brave efforts of Stein and Scharn- 
horst, of Yérck and Bliicher, to rouse Germany in 
arms against Napoleon. Asa boy he witnessed the 
fierce enthusiasm which swept over Prussia in 1813, 
the rising of the people, the outburst of national 
feeling, the terrific struggle in the heart of Germany 
when Napoleon turned at bay. As a boy he entered 
Paris as a conqueror with Bliicher and Alexander 
in 1814. Nearly half a century afterwards he was 
crowned king in the city of Kénigsberg, where after 
Jena his family had found a precarious refuge on 
the Baltic shores, and he then declared emphatically 
that he held his crown, and would ever hold it, “ by 
the grace of God.” Fifty-seven years afterwards he 
entered Paris once again as the victorious chief of 
that united German Empire, of which Napoleon's 
oppression had first sown the seeds. History offers 
no more striking instance of a lofty personal and 
national revenge. 

There is another respect in which William I. 
was specially representative of his people. Prussia’s 
history has made her, from the first, peculiarly a 
military State. It was Frederick the Great's mag- 
nificent use of the fine army which his father had 
created which gave Prussia the leadership of 
Germany. It was the.ruin of that army by 
Napoleon which destroyed the State. It was its 
revival under Scharnhorst and Bliicher which 
delivered Prussia. It was its development and re- 


organisation by Von Roon and Von Moltke, under 1 


William himself, which made her the greatest State 
of Central Europe. It is no wonder if the old King 








clung tenaciously to his military schemes, and risked, 
in order to carry them through, the gravest consti- 
tutional crisis. Without the army he created 
Sadowa and Sedan would have been impossible. 
Without Sadowa and Sedan, Prussia might still 
have been waiting, as for generations she waited 
patiently, upon the whims of Austria, and the 
unity of Germany would still have been an 
unfulfilled ideal. The Prussian people have long 
since forgiven the old King and his Minister the 
unconstitutional conduct by which they forced their 
military views upon the nation. When one reviews 
the history of that once small, scattered, ill-defended 
State, one readily pardons the excessive militarism 
which it has inherited from darker times. But it 
would be a grave mistake on the part of the rulers 
of Germany to endeavour to maintain these tra- 
ditions unchanged to-day. He would be a rash 
statesman who would now venture to aflirm, as the 
old Emperor told the Reichstag not so many years 
ago, that the German Monarchy was not a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy at all. Germany is no longer 
a narrow, isolated, military State, depending for 
her existence on her army and her rulers, and 
content to accept the benevolent despotism of 
the early Hohenzollern kings, but a vast empire, 
mighty and secure, growing daily in industrial 
resources and commercial wealth, and growing 
also daily in the spirit of independence which 
accompanies national expansion. Germany is now 
in her Elizabethan age, and to the sense of great 
achievements and of growing powers there are 
inevitably joined the claims of freedom. It is on 
the spirit in which her rulers meet these changes 
that her prosperity and tranquillity depend. It 
should never be forgotten that, autocratic as in 
form her Government has always been, it is to her 
liberal tendencies, and to the fact that—as compared 
with Austria—she has for long been regarded as the 
friend of freedom, that Prussiaowes her place in Europe. 
It was the appeal to popular forces in 1813, made by 
men like Stein and Scharnhorst in spite of the timid 
vacillations of the King, which made Prussia the 
leader of Germany in the revolt against Napoleon. It 
was the belief that Prussia, with all her mistakes 
and hesitations, would ultimately declare against 
the reaction which Metternich for so long repre- 
sented, which made all the liberal elements of 
Germany. look to Prussian leadership in the struggle 
of Europe fifty years ago for popular rights, for 
national unity and freedom. It is only by follow- 
ing on these lines of conduct that Prussia can hope 
to keep in future the headship of the German race. 
But in following them in a cautious and progressive 
spirit there lie before her opportunities of greatness 
in other fields than war, worthy of the loftiest 
destiny which the old Emperor could desire for 
the mighty nation whom he loved and served 
so well. 


. 








POST OFFICE REFORM. 





J)DOST Office servants, having many privileges not 

enjoyed by those of other callings generally 
considered as equal to theirs, naturally, if not logic- 
ally, desire more ; and of the right to set forth with- 
out restriction their grievances, both individual and 
collective, they therefore make the best use. When 
the late Government was in office their Postmaster- 
General (Mr. Arnold Morley) agreed to appoint an 
inter-departmental Committee to investigate a large 
accumulation of grievances, and for the purposes of 
inquiry called to his aid representatives from the 
Treasury, the India Office, the Post Office itself, 
and the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, 
the Chairmanship of the Committee being offered to 
and accepted by Lord Tweedmouth, a member of the 
Cabinet. That Committee’s report has been pre- 
sented to Parliament, and at this time, when Post 
Office administration is regarded by one school of 
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politicians as a model for future industrialism, it 
should prove to be as valuable as interesting. 

Inquiry was to be made into the remuneration, the 
prospects, and the conditions of employment of the 
various officers in the service, other than the clerical 
staff of the chief offices. As Mr. Morley carefully 
pointed out to the Committee in his terms of 
reference, the interests to be harmonised were 
three: the interests of the servants, of the served, 
and of the service. While it was imperative that 
the State’s payment of its servants should be 
beyond a suspicion of parsimony or sweating, it 
was to be remembered that upon the profits of 
the Department the public revenue in part 
depended; and while it was necessary that 
hours of labour should be light, it was to be recog- 
nised that the requirements of the public had not 
only to be studied but fulfilled. Broadly speaking, 
the aim of the Committee, it appears to us, has been 
simplification—of promotion, of scales of payment, 
and of hours of duty. We see it clearly in what 
must be regarded as the chief proposal of reform— 
the abolition of classification. Line upon line, and 
precept upon precept, the machinery of the Depart- 
ment has been, and of necessity, evolved. For 
London and provincial telegraphists, to take an 
example, we find established two grades—first and 
second class—promotion from the lower to the 
higher depending solely upon the occurrence of 
vacancies, and not being a calling to more exacting 
duties nor a reward of proficiency. The Committee's 
recommendation is that all the members of the class 
have one and the higher maximum, with the reserva- 
tion of an efficiency bar, placed lower down the scale, 
beyond which the unprofitable should not be allowed 
to pass. In like manner the London postmen have 
been treated. The last Committee appointed devised 
a scheme of zones, whose maxima were calculated 
proportionally to the increase in cost of travelling 
and house rent as the City was approached. That 
arrangement has been modified and three scales 
introduced ; while in the case of the provincial town 
postmen, instead of the previous eight scales five are 
recommended, the last of which will only be put 
into force in the smaller towns of Ireland. 

The Committee has decided not to recommend a 
general increase in wages. Such a step would have 
demanded proof that the State’s payment of wages 
was less generous than the private employer's, which 
is far from being the case. Roughly speaking, the 
four great classes in the service are the sorters, 
the telegraphists, the countermen (indoor), and the 
postmen (outdoor). The duties of the indoor 
servants are rather inferior to those of clerks in 
the employ of the larger railway companies; while 
the work of postmen is only to be distinguished 
from unskilled labour by the element of trust 
entering into it. The members of the Committee 
have had prepared for them, and include in the 
appendix to the evidence, tables comparing the 
salaries paid to those indoor classes which we have 
mentioned with those paid by the railway com- 
panies to their clerks. The balance is, nevertheless, 
in favour of the Civil servants, who possess many 
minor advantages. 

The salaries of postmen were so recently revised 
that there was no call for further alteration. In- 
directly, however, the Committee has done a good 
deal to increase wages, the indoor classes materially 
benefiting by the abolition of classification, and the 
postmen by the simplification of their scales of pay. 
The Committee desired to put an end to the Christ- 
mas-box evil, but it was felt that the unwise gener- 
osity of the public would render all efforts futile. 
Had such a course been possible, the report states 
that postmen would have been compensated for their 
loss. A persistent request for more liberal allow- 
ances was made by sub-postmasters—i.e. those shop- 
keepers who unite to their ordinary business the 
work of a post-office. The generality of the grievance 
the Committee admits, opposing to it the competi- 
tion for the position which a vacancy excites. With 











that ruling we cannot altogether agree. The fulfil- 
ment of the duties of the post deserves a certain 
remuneration, and that remuneration should be no 
more affected by the competition than are the duties. 
Competition may prove that the post is not without 
profit ; of itself it cannot prove that the allowance 
is just. 

Not the least praiseworthy division of the Com- 
mittee’s labours is the endeavour to reduce the in- 
conveniences of “split duties.” The service demands 
the employment of certain classes of officers in the 
early morning and in the evening. Thus, a London 
sorter is required at his office from four o'clock in the 
morning until half-past seven or eight, and not again 
until half-past four in the afternoon, when he completes 
his eight hours’ work. While in the country such a 
system of attendance would be appreciated by the 
men, who would (like postmen) run a small business 
in their spare time, in London the officers live at 
such distances from their offices that in most cases 
the midday interval proves valueless, and in many 
cases a moral loss. The Committee is of opinion 
that it would be to the interest both of the Depart- 
ment and of the men themselves if sorters would 
qualify themselves to perform telegraphic duties, and 
telegraphists to perform sorting duties. To meet 
an exceptional pressure of business on either side 
there would always be a larger staff than couid 
possibly be required ; while by allowing the morning 
sorter to finish his day’s work as a telegraphist and 
the evening sorter to commence his in the same 
capacity, the men at present serving in split duties 
would enjoy continuous employment. To this end 
it is proposed that a bonus of £6 be granted to any 
sorter or telegraphist who, at or after the age of 
twenty-four, should pass a qualifying examination 
in both sorting and telegraphy, and who would be 
ready to place his services as they might be re- 
quired at the disposal of the authorities on either 
side of the Department. There is on record a case at 
Louth where a man’s six attendances, spread over a 
day of nearly fourteen hours, yielded an aggregate of 
only eight and a half hours’ work. Such grievances 
should be stamped out by the Committee's three 
recommendations—(1) that no interval of less than 
half an hour be noticed; (2) that no duty be paid 
for as less than an hour; and (3) that all officers 
performing split duties in town or country have 
assured to them in future nine clear hours in their 
own homes. 

There are many minor reforms into which, how- 
ever, space will not permit us to enter. We may 
remark that although the women in the employ of 
the Department are many in number, contentment 
with their lot was so general that no complaint was 
raised. While the members of the Committee have 
been possessed by no blind reforming zeal which 
would have brought about their ears the entire 
structure of Post Office administration, they have 
carefully and broadly studied the question, listen- 
ing dispassionately to the evidence as to faults of 
working from the clouds of witnesses appearing 
before them. By advising help in one place and 
reducing friction in another, their recommendations, 
without being revolutionary, should be ample, and 
should certainly tend to a far smoother working of 
a most complex machine. Unfortunately, hard-and- 
fast rules, however simple, will of necessity breed 
anomalies; the harmonious progress of the Depart- 
ment depends almost entirely upon the sinking of 
red tape and the bathing of regulations in the 
common-sense of the higher officials. And, with 
all that, such a shaking-up as is afforded by the 
investigations of a Committee at intervals not too 
frequent nor too wide apart is absolutely imperative. 
The Postmaster-General has been authorised by the 
Treasury to give complete effect to the recommen- 
dations of the Committee as from April lst next 
We must heartily congratulate the members of the 
Committee upon this reception of their report; while, 
not unreasonably, the servants of the Post Office may 
be left to self-congratulation. 
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THE PRICE OF A WINDOW. 


T looks as if the Diamond Jubilee were to be a 
carnival of Mammon. Sir Matthew White 
Ridley has confessed to Sir John Brunner the 
helplessness of the Home Office in regard to the 
threatened evictions in Southwark. Apparently 
nothing can be done to prevent landlords in that 
quarter from evicting weekly tenants who happen 
to have windows overlooking the line of the Royal 
Procession. The plea of one landlord is typical. 
He has a large number of tenants, and he tells 
them that he cannot afford to forego the oppor- 
tunity of a harvest which will give him in one 
day considerably more than a year's rental. 
Weekly tenants may always be had in a busy 
industrial quarter; but sightseers ready to pay 
an enormous sum for the use of windows for a 
single afternoon present themselves once in a 
century. We are happily remote from the days 
when my Lord Tom Noddy engaged “the whole 
first floor of the Magpie and Stump” to witness a 
public execution ; but although the Diamond Jubilee 
offers a more elevated spectacle, it appeals to the 
same instinct of money-making. The landlord 
whose case is cited by Sir John Brunner is probably 
astonished at any animadversions on his conduct. 
He may admit that it is hard on his tenants to turn 
them out of house and home; but he is none the 
less indisposed to face what he considers the 
greater hardship of missing a rare and golden 
chance. If he looks into the advertisements of 
the Times he will be sustained by the roaring 
trade in windows to which the columns of 
that journal bear witness. We are still three months 
from the eventful day, and yet the prices of window- 
sills and balconies on the West End route of the 
procession seem fabulous. Some commercial oracles 
believe that when the time draws nearer these 
coigns of vantage will command even larger sums. 
It is said that a year’s rental of a whole building in 
Pall Mall is already guaranteed. Thousands of 
pounds, if not millions, are likely to be spent by 
London on the vision of a Royal pageant; and how 
is the average landlord in Southwark to withstand 
a temptation which represents a pretty general 
uprising of the commercial spirit ? 

But, when allowance is made for this, what is 
the necessity of eviction? Another landlord, 
mentioned by Sir John Brunner, has simply inti- 
mated to his tenants that he shall require their 
premises for June 22nd. Strictly speaking, this is 
an invasion of their rights; but they may prefer 
it as an alternative to eviction, the landlord being 
resolved that he and not they shall profit by the 
occasion. This, at all events, is better than de- 
priving a man of his rooftree, and even of the 
business which, as in the instance authenticated 
by the Daily Telegraph, he has built up in a par- 
ticular spot. Here there is obviously a moral claim 
for compensation for disturbance; but of that the 
law, as the Home Secretary assures us, can take no 
cognisance. A small tradesman is suddenly turned 
adrift to begin his struggles all over again else- 
where. Such is the penalty inflicted on him by the 
choice of a certain street in the arrangements of the 
Royal Procession. He cannot be expected to feel any 
ardent loyalty ; and there is, indeed, a bitter irony 
for him in a celebration designed to express the 
delight of all classes of her Majesty's subjects in 
a memorable reign. Parliament is notoriously the 
slave of precedent; and there is admittedly no 
precedent for suspending the technical rights of 
landlords who want to line their pockets with loyal 
enthusiasm ; but it is within the power of Parliament 
to pass a short Act which would save these South- 
wark tenants from a gross injustice. The Liberty 
and Property Defence League would probably de- 
nounce this as the application to England of the 
most atrocious principles of Irish land legislation; 
but a Unionist Government would survive such 





an indictment. Even the House of Lords might 
consider favourably a proposal designed to save 
the Diamond Jubilee from being associated in the 
minds of many poor citizens with the worst form of 
social wrong. Insuch a step Mr. Balfour would have 
the support of all parties. No London Tory member 
would accuse him of introducing the thin end of the 
Jacobin wedge. He might plead a graceful oppor- 
tunism for a measure intended to assert, not the 
general principle that a tenant who is guilty of no 
misdemeanour shall not be evicted, but the particu- 
lar right of every one of her Majesty's subjects to 
retain legal possession of his house on the day when 
his windows will command a respectful view of her 
gracious presence, and yield homage to the Sovereign 
who has achieved unparalleled distinction in our 
annals, 

Here, of course, we are confronted by the 
economic problem of the unearned increment. 
The rental of a street which is visited by a 
Royal Procession is swollen on that account 
beyond all normal proportions. The excess is 
temporary, and may never be repeated; but who 
is entitled to the surplus of value? It is not in 
human nature to suppose that the tenants, if 
protected from eviction, would show their grati- 
tude by thronging their own windows and 
refusing the bribes of strangers. We have not 
heard of any West End _ street where the 
householders have resolved to display this 
loyal abnegation. There is, on the contrary, a 
widespread desire to dispose of the windows of 
patriotic devotion to the highest bidder. Still, it is 
hard to say that the citizens who will pay immense 
prices for the privilege of looking at the Queen on 
June 22nd from comfortable quarters, have much 
more of the spirit of patriotism than the other 
parties to the transaction. To sell a window is not 
necessarily to stamp oneself as an unworthy subject. 
In the complexity of human nature it might well 
happen that a Southwark tenant who surrendered 
his opportunity of beholding the pageant for 
a handsome consideration, would henceforward 
betray a warmer attachment to the Crown than 
had formerly been suspected. In this regard, 
at all events, there is an equality of sentiment 
between tenant and landlord; and such a statute as 
we have suggested would certainly not qualify the 
landlord to claim “ moral and intellectual damage.” 
It is a gross abuse of landlordism that a tenant 
should be deprived of his house, and, to some extent, 
of his means of livelihood, in order that the man 
who takes his weekly rent may turn a great 
popular display of loyalty to profitable account. 
It is inevitable that money should be made out of 
such a demonstration; but when the price of a 
window includes the ruin of a home, it becomes #& 
branch of commerce which is quite out of harmony 
with public spirit and common charity. 





THE DRAMA. 





“THE PHYSICIAN.” 


\ R. WYNDHAM has a happy gift of after- 
B curtain oratory. Some sounds of dissatisfac- 
tion were heard from the Criterion gallery on 
Thursday night at the close of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s new play, The Physician. Thereupon Mr. 
Wyndham adroitly pretended to misunderstand the 
meaning of the groans, and apologised for what it 
is to be supposed the gallery malcontents by no 
means regretted, “the absence of the author from 
the house.” But the manager, it seemed, would be 
happy to convey to the author whatever verdict 
the audience might deliver (then adding, with a sly 
twinkle of the eye) “exaggerating or softening it as 
the case might require.’ This little joke served its 
purpose, and the groans were changed to eheers. 

As for my own little “verdict” in the matter 
—if that rather pompous word is to be used about 
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one’s mere personal impression—I hardly know 
whether it will need exaggerating or softening. 
Perhaps it will need both—for I confess myself in 
two minds about the play. It interests, and yet 
it repels, me. It turns largely upon what is really a 
question of mental and physical disease; and [ still 
cling to the opinion—orthodox though it be—that 
disease is not a fit topic for drama. For the essence 
of drama is the conscious energising of a human will; 
and though there is will in disease, it is not conscious 
will. But then there are sane persons with conscious 
wills in this play; these, at any rate, can be, and in 
point of fact I found them, dramatically interesting. 
Let me consider them first. 

The physician of the title is Dr. Lewin Carey, a 
distinguished nerve-specialist. He is other things in 
“ist’’— notably a sentimentalist and an amorist. 
When we first make his acquaintance in his consult- 
ing room in Cavendish Square, we find him restless, 
dissatisfied, on the verge of resigning his practice. 
It is, in brief, a case (as it was, by the way, in 
L’Bvasion, another recent play dealing with the 
medical profession) of “Physician, heal thyself.” 
Dr. Carey consults a brother physician, who promptly 
says “neurasthenia.” But it is not; it is the more 
old-fashioned complaint of being “crossed in love.” 
A capricious woman of the world, who has absorbed 
all the doctor's capacity for affection and interest 
in life, has jilted him. That there shall be no 
mistake about it, this heartless person—Lady 
Valerie Camville—visits the doctor to say “ good- 
bye,” so that the process of jilting may be, 
on sound Horatian principles, subjected oculis 
fidelibus. This is a swingeing blow to the physician 
as amorist—but hardly has it been delivered when a 
chance of recovery from it presents itself, in the 
person of a younger and more ingenuous dame than 
Lady Valerie. Outwardly, however, it is not to the 
amorist but to the physician that the newcomer, 
Miss Edana Hinde, appeals. She wants the famous 
nerve doctor to devote his exclusive attention to her 
betrothed, Mr. Walter Amphiel, who suffers from 
mysterious attacks of illness; and touched by her 
anxiety (not to mention his own crisis of disgust 
with Cavendish Square and its disagreeable memories) 
Dr. Carey consents to come down to her quiet little 
village in the country and devote himself to the study 
of Walter Amphiel’s “ case.” 

Amphiel’s “case” is very simple and very com- 
monplace—and very horrible. He is a dipsomaniac. 
Dr. Carey the physician sees that ata glance. And 
what Dr. Carey the amorist sees a little later is that 
he has fallen in love with Edana. We all recognise this 
when Lady Valerie, who has again changed her mind, 
comes to propose to Carey a renewal of their amours; 
for the doctor is unmoved by her blandishments, 
having lost his heart to what she calls “a yard and a 
half of white muslin.” And now you have the doctor 
in a quandary. The natural impulse of the 
amorist would be to let his rival Amphiel “ gang 
his ain gait”—which would be swiftly to 
the devil. But the duty of the physician makes 
that course impossible. Yet this same duty makes 
it equally impossible for Carey to allow Edana’s 
marriage with a dipsomaniac. There is a third 
course; a course involving heroic self-sacrifice on 
the part of the amorist and no little trouble on 
the part of the physician. It is to cure Amphiel 
of his mania. That course Carey, being the “ sym- 
pathetic personage” of the play, has no choice but 
to adopt. 

And now you expect to be shown the vicissitudes 
in the struggle of amorist and physician. To a cer- 
tain extent you are shown them. But here at the 
crisis of the play matters do not resolve themselves— 
and there, I think, is the weakness of The Physician 
—into a “ case of conscience” for Dr. Carey. He has 
not to make up his own mind as to his action with 
regard to Amphiel and Edana; external accident 
makes it up for him. Amphiel has been under 
Dr. Carey's charge for some months, and has been 
doing well. But at last he has broken down once 





more, has fled from the village, and is in hiding 
somewhere, “wallowing in debauchery.” [dana has 
come down to the doctor's lodgings in the village to 
relieve her anxiety about the absentee. Of course, 
it is to be understood that Carey has acted in all 
loyalty and that the girl has no suspicion of the 
cause which leads to her lover's periodical absences. 
Amphiel returns, is reproached by the doctor for his 
backsliding, confesses himself for the drunken beast 
that he is, and pleading for “ just one more chance,” 
gets it. He leaves the room—and out from behind a 
curtain totters Edana. She has “ heard all.” 

In the fourth act Edana is still prepared to 
marry Amphiel (who, she knows, would commit 
suicide upon her refusal), until she learns that he is 
not only a dipsomaniac but—in a play about the 
medical profession one may be pardoned for quoting 
the medical dictionary—an erotomaniac. One of 
his victims is a girl in the village who has just died 
broken-hearted. You have, of course, long since 
foreseen the end. The doctor, who has taken 
Amphiel abroad for his “ last chance,” returns alone. 
His patient has broken down again, and, after expo- 
sure to the rain in a drunken fit, has succumbed to 
pneumonia. A little decent expression of sorrow— 
then wedding bells for the doctor and Edana. 

To my mind there are two interesting features in 
the play, and two only: the mental struggle between 
Dr. Carey the physician and Dr. Carey the amorist, 
and the “rupture’"—as M. Bourget would say— 
between the doctor and Lady Valerie. The second 
feature is the better contrived of the two, I think, 
the turning of the tables when the woman comes 
back to beg a little of the love which she has cast 
from her striking me as particularly well done. Itis 
a convention of the stage (outside Phédre and the 
range of classical tragedy) that a woman must never 
sue for love. Mr. Jones has kicked a hole in this 
convention ; and one’s sense of reality (not to men- 
tion masculine vanity) is thereby gratified. Carey’s 
mental struggle is, as I have hinted, a little shirked by 
the dramatist; the case for letting Amphiel go to the 
devil while the physician shrugs his shoulders is 
not fully put. But then the public would not con- 
sent, I suppose, to see Mr. Wyndham behaving un- 
worthily. As it is, he plays the part very simply 
and sincerely. Miss Marion Terry is delightful as the 
inconstant Lady Valerie. Edana may possibly have 
been intended by the playwright to be something 
more than a pretty simpering doll, but, if not, 
then she is quite adequately played by Miss Mary 
Moore. If Walter Amphiel is repulsive, that is no 
fault of Mr. T. B. Thalberg. Mr. Alfred Bishop 
is very pleasant in the part of a kindly, rather 
eccentric, old country parson; and Mr. J. G. Taylor 
plays a rustic, whose heart has been broken by 
his daughter's shame, with grim force. . .. » 
But “c'est plus fort que moi.” I cannot easily 
reconcile myself to a play (at any rate, on Mr. H. A. 
Jones’s dramatic plane) which turns on dipsomania. 


A. B. W. 








DU MAURIER’S DRAWINGS. 





\ HILE I am willing to admit that journalism 

may sometimes be literature, I shall not be 
accused of fouling my own nest if I say that some- 
times it is not. The pictorial journalism of the late 
Mr. Du Maurier has never seemed to me artistic. It 
served its purpose, week by week, and pleased its 
public, but there its function ended. There is a sort 
cf freshness and unity which translation into print 
gives to the tamest drawing, and in that translation 
the pictorial journalist who is careful of his reputa- 
tion should be content to leave it. . Nothing is much 
uglier than the cold glare of drawings done in bottled 
Indian ink on Bristol board, for the purposes of 
reproduction. A special interest in a given artists 
work might lead to their collection. An editor, 
gifted with more paternal pride in the work of his 
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contributors than is usual, might hang them in his 
office. But they were never intended to be framed. 
They were intended to be photographed, and put 
out of sight. 

Mr. Du Maurier, like all ineffectual artists, reveals 
nothing in his work but preferences, sentimentalities, 
likes, dislikes, sympathies, antipathies. His work is 
not a creation, but a form of longing. And the 
longing is curiously restricted and suburban. Feel- 
ing around for means of expression with which his 
own art was unable to supply him, he must needs, 
though a draughtsman of much practice, write a 
novel. I have read ‘“ Peter Ibbetson,” and the new 
medium reveals only the same personality, the 
same curiously suburban ideal. Before little Mamie 
Seraskier will do, before she can satisfy the author's 
ideal of a mistress for his suburban hero, he must 
make her a duchess. So he drags her through the 
mire of a sordid marriage with a vicious and feeble 
duke. A giantess and a duchess, she is now worthy 
to share the muscular hero’s ideal existence of mild 
dissipation and milder culture—the hansoms, the 
gondolas, the Monday Pops, the private views, and 
the expensive restaurants ! 

I have the less hesitation in urging, for once, a 
serious view of Du Maurier’s drawing, because I have 
been obliged to read and hear, for years, such un- 
measured praise heaped on work which, judged by 
every possible standard, has always appeared to me 
bad. I can understand that people with no know- 
ledge of art should like these pretty women and 
children, and should laugh at the jokes; but how 
serious critics, who know what good drawing is, 
can defend Du Maurier passes my comprehension. 
It inclines me to believe that criticism, in London, has 
a tendency to be caught in that whirlpool of amiable 
acquaintanceship, in which judgment and proportion 
must founder. The salons in the flats, like love, 
level all intellectual ranks; and how shall one give 
a critical analysis of a man with whom one may have 
ridden in a lift? And soit may be that those editors 
have done well for the cause of truth, who have gone 
into the wilderness, and brought in such persons as 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw and myself, whom no one 
can meet. Our shocking taste at least protects us 
from contact, and consequent corruption. 

There are things in art that you can explain 
to no one who does not see them for himself. 
Du Maurier’s drawings have the made-out correct- 
ness in comparative unessentials with which the 
modern art-school endows us all. But the spirit 
of art is not there. A wiry cold line tells you the 
same dreary story again and again. Compare for a 
moment a little print of Rowlandson’s. I have in 
my mind a “London Cry,” the seller of curds and 
whey. One woman has a foot like a tobacco-pouch, 
but the little drama lives. There is a fine simple 
rugged line, a definite effect of light and shade, one 
and indivisible, and the group is a group, and not a 
mere collocation. The Rowlandson is art. There is 
the mystery! It is touched with the finger of God. 
It has the breath of life. The other has not. 

As a criticism of humanity the work of Du 
Maurier cannot stand. There are vulgarities in it 
for which we must look for parallels to Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert will pound you solemnly 
through a scene in which he develops, ponderously, 
painful and humiliating ideas on the theme of a 
lady’s age and size. Du Maurier will commit the 
same tactlessness. In each case, it is in these lapses 
that the want of art reveals itself. The grossest 
and most unpleasant ideas have, now and again, been 
transfigured by beauty of execution, or by a flash of 
wit. There is a drawing in the present exhibition 
of the Fine Art Society, numbered 197, which, with 
a legend of nine lines to help it out, is only un- 
pleasant. It makes you feel uncomfortable, and 
that is all. No fine critic of humanity does that. 
Art does not do that—nor wit. 

As social criticism these drawings are provincial 
and beside the point. The fashions of dress are not 
even conscientiously followed. The people have not 





the manners of the classes they profess to represent. 
No historian would take them as a criticism of 
English society in this century. Sr. P. 








THE SITUATION IN THE EAST. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, March 20th. 

HERE are certain facts in regard to the present 

situation which ought to be more clearly under- 
stood than they appear to be in England. The 
main object for which the “Concert of Europe” 
exists is the reform of the Turkish Government— 
such reform as will make it tolerable to Turks and 
will, at least, secure the lives and property of the 
Christians. Everyone knows that this end can 
never be secured without at least limiting the power 
of the present Sultan. The world has been led to 
believe that a plan for the accomplishment of this 
object has been agreed upon by the Powers, and 
was about to be imposed upon the Sultan when the 
Greeks interfered in the affairs of Crete, and the 
coercion of Greece has been justified on the ground 
that it was necessary in order that Europe might 
impose her will also upon the Sultan. 

It is true that just at the time of the Cretan 
outbreak a plan of reform for Turkey had been 
agreed upon by the Ambassadors at Constantinople, 
and referred to their respective Governments. It 
might, perhaps, have been accepted by the Govern- 
ments and recommended to the Sultan before this 
if the Cretan trouble had not been complicated by 
the intervention of Greece; but I think that I can 
venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that if it had, it would have had no more effect 
upon the condition of the Turkish Empire than 
the thousand and one similar demands that have 
been made in past years. In short, there is no 
“Concert of Europe” to depose the Sultan or limit his 
power—and consequently the whole thing is a fraud, 
and known to be such by Lord Salisbury. I do not 
pass any judgment upon him. There may be great 
reasons of State for keeping up a “ Concert” which, 
as far as its avowed object is concerned, is an empty 
show. But the people of England who are interested 
in the fate of the Christian subjects of the Sultan 
and the kingdom of Greece ought to understand 
that Europe has no intention of doing anything for 
them, and that the action of Greece has not in any 
way interfered with any plan to limit the power of 
the Sultan or to improve the condition of the people 
of Turkey. On the contrary, there is much reason to 
believe that nothing would have been done even for 
Crete if Greece had not intervened. That England, 
France, and Italy would be glad to support Greece 
and to improve the condition of Turkey I have no 
doubt. It is the “ Concert of Europe” which stands 
in the way. It may not be wise to break it up. I 
do not know enough to form an opinion on this 
point, but there is certainly no reason why we 
should be called upon to fall down and worship it, 
or why we should send fleets to crush Greece in the 
name of it. 

Another fact which needs to be kept in mind is 
that the outbreak of troubles in Crete was not the 
work of the Greek Government, but the fault of the 
Great Powers and the Turkish Government. I am 
assured on consular authority that the troubles in 
Crete were fomented by the Turkish Government 
with the express purpose of breaking up the “ Concert 
of Europe” and nullifying the agreement made last 
year for Cretan autonomy. The Powers knew very 
well what was going on there and yet allowed month 
after month to pass without taking any effective 
measures to secure the peace of the island. There 
were no doubt Greek agitators also in the island 
ready to take advantage of the unsettled state 
of affairs, but sober-minded Greeks, in and out 
of Greece, were of the opinion that it was not 
desirable for Greece to annex Crete under any 
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circumstances for some years to come, and that war 
with Turkey would be acalamity. The great uprising 
of the Greek people which carried the Government 
with it and swept away all opposition may not have 
been worldly-wise, but it was genuine, and the natural 
result of the way in which the “ Concert of Europe ” 
has supported the Sultan and disregarded the suffer- 
ing and slaughter of his Christian subjects. Greece is 
the only Power that has made a sacrifice to save the 
Christians of Turkey from destruction, and the 
“ Concert of Europe ” at once treated her as an out- 
law to be hunted down. Greece is an independent 
State, and certainly had as much right to go to 
Crete as England had to bombard Alexandria and 
occupy Egypt. 

Thus far the “Concert of Europe” has been an 
unmitigated curse to all the people of this Empire. 
It may be that it will force some kind of autonomy 
upon the people of Crete. It is now trying to starve 
the Christians into submission. But no one familiar 
with the history of that island in past years can 
hope much from an autonomy which leaves the 
Turkish troops in possession of the island and the 
Sultan free to continue the intrigues of the last 
nine months. Even in Samos, where there is an 
express provision in the organic statute that no 
Turkish troops can be landed on the island, there 
has long been a Turkish garrison, in addition to a 
gunboat, always stationed in the harbour of Vathy, 
the chief town. The simple truth is that everything 
which has been done thus far by the “ Concert of 
Europe” has aggravated the suffering of the people, 
so that the condition of the country was never worse 
than it is to-day. We have nothing to expect but 
new attempts by Armenian and Turkish revolution- 
ists, to be followed by more severe measures of 
suppression and more general massacres. 

So far as Europe is concerned, the situation here 
is hopeless, even though public opinion in England, 
France, and Italy should force these Powers to secure 
real autonomy to Crete. What the effect of a war 
with Greece would be is doubtful. The effect of the 
threat of war and preparation for it has thus far 
exasperated the Turks against the Christians, and 
strengthened the position of the Sultan with the 
mass of the Moslems, who blame the Christians for 
all the suffering entailed upon them by the calling 
out of the reserves and the extraordinary taxes. If 
there are new massacres, they will not be confined to 
the Armenians. Greeks and foreigners will suffer as 
well. My own impression is that, in some way, war 
will be avoided and that, thanks to the splendid 
uprising in Greece, Crete will get some measure of 
liberty, that nothing serious will be done by the 
Powers at Constantinople, that the Sultan will feel 
stronger than ever, the oppressed and the revolu- 
tionists more desperate. Between the two we shall 
have worse times than we have seen yet; and so it 
will go on until it ends in a European war and the 
division of Turkey. In case of war with Greece the 
Bulgarian and Armenian massacres will be repeated 
in Macedonia; there will be no rising of the people, 
they have no spirit left in them to fight, but the 
entrance of bands from Greece and Bulgaria will 
furnish the Turks with a pretext for a general 
slaughter, and unlimited plunder has been promised 
to the soldiers. 








LIVRE DAMOUR, 





ORN out with joy, and grief, and shame, 
\ And chasing Love through every mood, 
We've set a mark against his name, 
And written Finis with our blood, 


And closed the Book and put it by, 
And sealed it with a little kiss. 

And on our cheeks the tears are dry, 
And now we know what freedom is. 





The book is there! If one should go 
To where that silent witness lies, 
Breathless, ashamed, and swift undo 
The clasp, and with averted eyes 


Let loose the love that yet was life, 

The dreams whose waking sense was tears, 
The joys, the madnesses, the strife 

And all the hoarded pains of years! 


On blistered pages faintly writ 
The story’s told of you and me. 
Why add a sequel unto it ? 
Ah no, my dear, we'll let it be. 


Only our eyes know what has been ; 
Only my hands, that used to make 

A cup to hold your soft round chin— 
My hands remember it—and ache! 


VIOLET HUNT. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


A SEMINARY FOR NOVELISTS. 


N RS. L. T. MEADE, in the New Century Review, 
a calls it A School of Fiction ; but the term is a 
trifle ambiguous, so I have ventured to substitute 
another. It doesn’t greatly matter. The proposal 
was bound to come sooner or later from somebody, 
under a name which involved some confusion of 
thought; and it has come from Mrs. Meade, under 
the name of “A School of Fiction.” 


Says Mrs. Meade: “The idea of starting a school 
for training in the Art of Fiction has engrossed my 
thoughts for several years. I have long felt that 
there was a want which could only be met in this 
way.” 

Mrs. Meade means, I believe, to say she has long 
felt that there is a want which can only be met in 
this way. 


Of course she consulted Sir Walter Besant ; and 
of course he was “most hearty.” No scheme for 
systematising the gentle pursuit of letters into a 
profession could fail to find Sir Walter Besant 
“most hearty.” “The cause which I have been 
advocating has been for years his cause, and he 
feels with me that the need for training was never 
greater than it is at the present moment ... . At 
the present moment there are thousands of clerks, 
working girls of all kinds, young and old, of every 
degree, who are trying their luck at the writing of 
short stories. The supply of the magazines is by itself 
a profession—a branch of the literary profession.” 
(Blessed name!) “It is a profession which has its 
prizes great and small; which offers an honourable 
and pleasant occupation to hundreds.” See adver- 
tisements—“ Five pounds a week and upwards can 
be easily and honestly realised by persons of either 
sex, in a pursuit which is calculated to set them on 
a level with the professional classes.” 


Sir Walter has even made a computation. “If 
200 journals average 8 articles only each week, if 
the average pay for each is only £1 11s. 6d., there 
are £2,400 paid away each week to authors, or say 
£120,000 a year. If the average incomes of the 
writers from this source is (sic) only £100 a year, 
there is occupation for 1,200 people. If there are 40 
monthly magazines averaging 10 articles each, with 
an average pay of £12 12s. for an article, there are 
nearly £5,000 a month, or £60,000 a year, paid to 
the writers of these papers.” 


This is voluptuous reading, I admit; but I should 
never, without Mrs. Meade’s help, have guessed it 
to prove that somebody ought to found a seminary 
for novelists. But it does. “ With this enormous 
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demand increasing every year is it not desirable to 
take such steps as will improve the supply?” 


“Certainly,” I might answer. “Shall we try to 


write better novels?” 


But this will not do for Mrs. Meade. She wants 
—altruist that she is—to teach other people to write 
better novels. I gather that the instruction is not 
intended for “ the Jane Austens and Thackerays of 
our time,” whoever they may be. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Meade “ believes it quite, that Rudyard Kipling 
might be better without some of his eccentricities, 
and that Olive Schreiner might have improved ‘ An 
African Farm’ if she had written that powerful work 
in pure English.” 


Suppressing for the while my desire to hear Mrs. 
Meade’s notion of a wooden leg, I con one or two 
pages in which the word “ profession” occurs with a 
persistency that will charm Sir Walter Besant and 
may almost tempt him to another computation. And 
I halt for a moment at this passage — 


“Tt used to be a generally received idea that it 
was an easy thing to become a writer. For all other 
professions it was, of course, necessary to have a 
special training, but for this, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, there was none.” 


In the ordinary sense of which word? “ Train- 
ing,’ I suppose; and supposing this, I suggest that, 
“in the ordinary sense,” there is none; and will be 
none, until Sir Walter Besant and Mrs. Meade have 
turned a fine art which has drawn its votaries from 
all classes of men, and has been conterminous with 
none, into an ordinary middle-class profession. “It 
used to be a generally received idea that it was an 
easy thing to become a writer.” I daresay that it 
used ; but the people who really counted — the 
writers themselves and the readers who read with 
understanding — never imagined anything of the 
kind. They knew—if you want examples, Samuel 
Johnson and Edward Gibbon knew—that a writer 
needed the very hardest training; but not “in the 
ordinary sense,’ which happens to be Sir Walter 
Besant’s sense and Mrs. Meade’s sense. 


In short, Mrs. Meade and Sir Walter Besant 
might begin by justifying their pet question-begging 
term, “profession of letters.” It involves an 
assumption which history does not uphold, and 
which I, for one, humbly but firmly decline to 
acce »t. 


Mrs. Meade attempts nothing so dull. In obedi- 
ence, as I take it, to her own startling maxim that 
“The primary object of the writer (of ‘ periodical 
literature’) is to please the editor,” she drops into 
an anecdotal mood. And I must admit that her 
anecdotes contain a moral; though scarcely, to my 
thinking, the moral she wishes to enforce. 


1) “ As editor of a well-known magazine I had experience 
from time to time, of the would-be author who has never been 
trained. On one occasion a middle-aged lady came to see me. 
She said, ‘I want to consult you.’ I expressed my willingness. 
She sat down and began: ‘I am tired of being a teacher.’ 
‘Indeed,’ I answered. ‘ Yes,’ she continued, ‘I am sick of it. I 
wish to change the mode by which I earn my living. I have a 
= good situation as a resident governess—I receive over 
eighty pounds a year.’ ‘It seems a pity to give up such a good 
post,’ I suggested. * Not at all,’ she said, shaking her head with 
vehemence, ‘I tell you I am sick of it. I wish to write—I 
should like to contribute to your magazine.’ I asked her gently 
if she had ever published anything. * No,’ she replied, ‘ nothing, 
but Ido not see why I should not succeed as well as anybody 
else. I have written a little paper which I think is likely to 
suit you—it is on Hamlet.’ I ventured to suggest that Hamlet 
was a somewhat difficult theme. She begged of me to read her 
paper, assuring me that I should find it deeply interesting and 
original, She then went away.” 


Mrs. Meade read the paper, and found it a feeble 
production. “It might have gone down at an 
Amateur Essay Society, but even then I rather 
fancy it would have taken the lowest place.” “I 
hope,” Mrs. Meade concludes, “that lady has not 
given up her situation as resident governess.” 





So do I. But what is the story intended to 
prove? That a school should be provided, to 
instruct middle-aged ladies to write about Hamlet 
with force and originality?—or that the ranks 
of resident governesses at £80 a year should be 
gradually depleted by taking young ladies of no 
obvious talent, and teaching them to write fiction ? 
Neither of these is the moral which I am able to 
draw from the anecdote. 


2) “Another example of the untrained would-be con. 
tributor oceurs to me. On a certain summer's afternoon my 
co-editor and I were startled by hearing violent giggles outside 
the office door. Presently two blushing, rosy-faced girls 
entered. The spokeswoman said she had never written any- 
thing in her life; but she and her friend thought they would 
so much like to make an attempt if we would give them some- 
thing todo. We were to suggest a subject, they did not mind 
in the least what—they felt confident they could write on any- 
thing, poetry, fiction, it was all the same to them. They thought 
it would be such fun to see themselves in print. 

“I need searcely say that the services of these accomplished 
ladies were not secured.” 

But again, Mrs. Meade, what is the moral? Is it 
that a school should be founded to enable these or 
similar young ladies to have their wish, and write 
on any subject, no matter what, for the fun of seeing 
themselves in print ? 


It seems to me that on both occasions Mrs. Meade 
behaved with a good sense which to some extent 
deserted her when she sat down afterwards to 
theorise. 


But a School she must have, with many class- 
rooms and efficient teachers or professors. There 
are to be classes for the teaching of Style (whose 
style?), for the teaching of colour in Word-com- 
position. Instruction will be given on the proper 
development of Character, on the construction of 
Plot, on the art of Selection, on the art of Judicious 
Omission, on the novel of Manners, on the art of 
writing Fiction for Children, on the Historical novel 
and on the Short Story. Studies from life will be 
largely given, the students going abroad to find 
their models. ‘“ A short description of a ride in 
an omnibus through the city, with characteristic 
sketches of the passengers and the dialect spoken, 
would be an invaluable lesson in the art of selection 
and the art of judicious compression.” Or the pupil 
“ might take his lesson in a penny steamer up the 
river,” or “ visit the Lord Mayor's Show,” or “find 
his subjects altogether in high life.’ Sir Walter 
Besant would have the curriculum to include all 
forms of English Composition and Literature. 
Scholarships would be offered for competition and 
diplomas conferred. 


“ Diploma!"”—on no word does the professional- 
ising mind dwell more fondly— 
“a merry note, 
While ‘Chartered Stylists’ boil the pot!” 
For the Chartered Stylist will be with us anon, and 
the Certificated Minor Poet, and the Lady Novelist 
(by Examination). 


Let not the reader imagine, however, that all the 
species even of the genus Fiction will be provided 
for by Mrs. Meade’s curriculum. Indeed, she takes 
this early opportunity of dealing so vigorous a slap 
at “the so-called psychological novel,” and hinting 
so plainly her preference for “what used to be 
termed the ‘domestic’ novel,” that unless the 
Directorate be chosen in strict accordance with the 
laws of her pet Arts of Selection and Judicious 
Omission, we may look forward to some interesting 
practical complications. 


I wish the reader to understand that I allow 
Mrs. Meade full credit for her generous motives. I 
believe that she is going into the garden to cut a 
cabbage-leaf to make an apple-pie: but she is doing 
it with the best of intentions. She and Sir Walter 
Besant wish to make the whole world happy. They 
observe a number of people pathetically “trying their 
luck” at writing fiction, and forthwith are stirred 
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to call on the public to assist. The other 
day it occurred to them that many people 
missed the happiness of married life for lack of 
opportunities: and forthwith we were invited to 
found a Bureau of Matrimony, or something of the 
sort. He would be a churl who missed the kindli- 
ness of their aims; and I am sincerely sorry if any 
sentence in this paper seems offensive to Mrs. Meade 
or Sir Walter. At the same time he would be at 
least purblind who missed the unwisdom of their 
proposals. Indeed I can only wonder that, of their 
indiscriminate good-nature, Mrs. Meade and Sir 
Walter have not yet fused the schemes and called 
on the public to establish a “School of Fiction and 
Matrimonial Agency,” or at least a “College of 
English Literature and Composition (Washing and 
Matrimony exfras).” But in my poor opinion indi- 
viduality lies at the root of excellence, whether in 
Writing or in Making Love. And there resides our 
real dispute. Sir Walter Besant is all for socialising 
the literary calling, for giving it system, a “ stand- 
ing,” official recognition. In short, he wants to 
make a “profession” of us; and the proposed 
“School of Fiction” may serve as an indication of 
how far he and his followers are prepared to go. 
Weill, it’s a queer world; but literature isn’t a pro- 











fession, yet. A.T.Q.C. 
REVIEWS. 
FRESH LIGHT ON THE ARMENIAN 
MASSACRES. 
ARMENIA AND Europe: AN INDICTMENT. By J. Lepsius, 


Ph.D., Berlin. Edited by J. Rendel Harris, Fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

LETTERS FROM THE SCENE OF THE RECENT MASSACRES IN 
Armenia. By J. Rendel Harris and Helen B. Harris. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 


‘THESE two books, the work of a German and of two 

English travellers in Asia Minor and Armenia 
shortly after the frightful massacres of 1895, ought to 
be read by everyone who has retained any lingering 
touch of doubt as to the events of that year. They 
present a picture so terrible that we should all gladly 
turn away from it were it not a public duty to 
realise what have been, in their full reality, the 
horrors which the Turk has perpetrated, and which 
the Concert of the Powers has suffered him to go 
on perpetrating. Dr. Lepsius is a German pastor, 
the son of the distinguished Egyptologist, who tells 
us that in May last he traversed two of the pro- 
vinces in Northern Syria and Anatolia which had 
been the scene of the massacres. What he saw 
startled and horrified him so much that on his 
return to Germany he set to work to collect all 
the information he could regarding the origin and 
course of the massacres of 1895, and he now gives 
it in this book, which has been translated from the 
original German, and is edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by Professor Rendel Harris, of Cambridge. 
His special motive for writing it was to dispel the 
misconceptions—to call them by the most lenient 
name — which have been propagated regarding 
Armenia by the German press. His preface says :— 


“There was gradually forced upon me, in my intercourse 
with the Turkish population in town and country, a view of the 
Armenian question opposed to that almost universally held in 
Germany and represented by the press. During my whole 
journey through Anatolia I did not meet a single Mohammedan 
who, in giving his judgment regarding the events of the last 
few months, did not proceed on the obvious assumption that the 
butchery and plunder of the Armenian people had been arranged 
by the Government, and ee the will of the Sultan. The 
Turkish country people spoke quite openly on the subject. The 
Mollahs said in the mosques that the Sheikh ul Islam, the 
spiritual chief of the Mohammedan world, had ordered the 
extermination of the Armenians. As the authorities, at least in 
the towns, had only set apart a limited space of several hours or 


could not understand why the life of a single Armenian was 
— In consequence, a remarkable fiction took shape among 
the people. We were informed with all gravity that the 
German Emperor, after the outbreak of the massacres, had 
written to the Sultan that enough had been done and he might 
now call a halt, and that upon this the Sultan had commanded 
that the murderous work should cease.” 


The book is therefore primarily meant for the Ger- 
man public. That public had been sedulously told by 
its newspapers that the whole thing was the work of 
ingland, which had foritsown selfish political purposes 
raised the Armenian question, encouraging revolution- 
ary committees, and exaggerating such disorders as 
had occurred. Itis amazing thatsuch falsehoods should 
have had so much success, and hardly less surprising 
that Dr. Lepsius himself, who comments upon “ the 
almost morbid Anglophobia of the German press,” 
should himself write as follows about the action of 
the British Cabinet in the end of 1894, after the 
Sassoon massacres. ‘‘ The embarrassment caused to 
the Continental Cabinets by the utterly imprudent 
home-politics of the Porte was very convenient to 
the Foreign Office in London, and the resumption of 
the question of Armenian reforms in February, 1895, 
was by no means only the result of humane prin- 
ciples on the part of the Liberal Government.” 
Nothing could better show what profound distrust 
the British policy of supporting the Turks in earlier 
times, crowned by the taking of Cyprus in 1878, has 
created in the minds of even the least prejudiced Con- 
tinental cities than this discovery of an interested 
motive in the action of Britain in 1894-95. If the 
British Cabinet had then thought only of what are 
called “ British interests,” it would most certainly 
have left the Armenians to their fate. 

Dr. Lepsius, writing for Germans, gives many 
details of the massacres which have become well 
known in England, and devotes himself largely to 
proving a fact which every Englishman — except 
perhaps those who are, to their own disgrace, in the 
service of the Turk or have received decorations 
from him and made themselves his apologists—now 
admits—viz. that the massacres were planned and 
ordered by the Sultan and his Palace gang. The 
proofs, however, are by no means superfluous, for 
when the details have begun to be forgotten persons 
may again appear who will endeavour to deny the 
guilt of the Turkish Government. And we do not 
know of any other account which sets forth so fully 
and systematically the horrible incidents of the 
massacres themselves, the fiendish ferocity of the 

murderers, the revolting forms which their cruelty 
took, the encouragement given by the authorities to 
plunder and lust. If Lord Salisbury could be induced 
to read such a book as this, perhaps he would 
moderate his indignation at those who find the old 
formula of the “integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire” a Satanic formula which this 
country ought to be ashamed of having ever adopted, 
and most of all ashamed of repeating at this day, 
when the hideous crimes of the Tark have been 
made patent to all mankind. Nor must we forget 
to call attention to the chapters in which Dr. Lepsius 
describes the martyrdoms suffered by hundreds or 
thousands of Armenian Christians. As Professor 
Harris says in his Introductory Letter— 


“The recent persecution in Armenia exceeds in its intensity 
the sum total of the horrors of Diocletian, Decius,and Nero. . 
Yet the Christian Church at large seems to have no conscious- 
ness of this tremendous religious fact. . . I have found over and 
over again, in my recent researches in the interior of Asiatic 
Turkey, that I was obliged to give back to sober history some 
Church legend of suffering which I had too hastily aseribed to 
the perverted and heated imagination of the hagiologist, for the 
simple reason that the heredity of crime had reproduced the 
same tortures almost under my very eyes. And I do not doubt 
that if our great Gibbon were alive to-day he would equally be 
led to conclude that he had underestimated the extent and the 
intent of the martyrdoms of the Early Church.” 


We now pass to the second of the two books. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rendel Harris are members of the 
Society of Friends who went to Northern Syria and 





days for the massacres and pillage, there was only one feature 
of the whole matter obscure to the Turkish population. They 





Armenia in March, 1896, and spent the summer and 
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autumn in traversing it, visiting many of the towns 
and villages where massacres had taken place, report- 
ing to their friends at home upon the needs of the 
people, and dispensing the relief funds with which 


they had been charged. Mr. Harris is a well- 
known scholar and professor at Cambridge, with 
a knowledge of the classical East which adds weight 
to all he says. But the letters of which the volume 
consists deal almost exclusively with the condition of 
the people. Landing at Alexandretta, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris made their way by Aintab and across the 
Euphrates to Urfa (the ancient Edessa), the city 
where nearly two thousand Armenian Christians 
were burned to death in their cathedral by the 
Turkish officials and soldiers. Thence they pro- 
ceeded to Diarbekir on the Tigris, and then north- 
west through the mountains by Kharput and Egin 
to Sivas, and so to the Black Sea at Samsun. They 
saw, therefore, many of the spots where the most 
extensive butchery took place,and Mrs. Harris was not 
far from Egin when the latest of the great massacres 
took place there in September, 1896. They write in 
a quiet strain, less impassioned than that of Dr. 
Lepsuis, and tell us that they have been obliged to 
omit many details for fear of exposing persons who 
are in the country to danger. But this moderation 
does not make their descriptions less impressive. 
The incidents they narrate bring vividly home to 
one the terrible reality of events which move us less 
when summarised in consular reports. Here is an 
incident from Urfa— 


“ One woman had sought refuge in the gallery of the great 
ehurch with her husband and six children. She was a very 
nice-looking woman, and, in spite of her mature moth« rhood, 
still young ; and a certain Turk cast his eyes upon her. Her 
husband was killed in the churebyard ; she saw it, and sought 
the church with her children. The Tark followed her triumph- 
antly, saying, ‘Now I shall have you,’ ete. This drove the 
poor creature to despair, and she flung one of her children into 
the flames from the gallery, and then exclaiming, * What is 
there to live for?’ sprang after it herself and perished” 
(p. ov). bs 

‘This Protestant pastor is one of those who braved death for 
Christ's sake. He was offered the usual choice, “Islam or 
death,” and chose death ; so they cut him about and left him for 
dead, but he afterwards revived, and is now well. He and 
another Confessor—who had had two guns held to his breast and 
expected death instantly, but something intervened—told us, on 
my asking if they felt no fear in the prospect, ‘ No fear, for we 
expected we should directly be with Jesus, but the flesh trembled 
a little.’ This was said so simply that it struck me much” 
(p. 93). 

“The houses at Hooiloo (near Kharput) were fired, one by 
one, with petroleum which was brought in a waggon from 
Harpoot by an official of the Government. The man who did it 
is well known, and I suppose he will by-and-by be rewarded 
with promotion, if one may judge from parallel cases ” p. 152). 

“Oh! if you could only see and hear these people. The 
women’s eyes are always full of tears, and, for the most part, 
the men’s too, only farther back. The women cling to one’s 
dress ; they catch and clasp our hands; they will not let us go 
without a promise of help, and yet they evidently hate to trouble 
us, and are not a bit like common beggars. But what ean they 
do? We seem to them like messengers from above, and they 
flock around so that often there is not room to move for the 
press” (p. 173). 

“ One of the cruel ways of outraging Christian feeling was 
to slash the bodies of the sufferers twice across the heart in the 
form of the cross, and say, ‘Where is your Christ now ? 
Where is your Jesus? Why does he not save you?’ After 
the massacre the Turks got into a panic that the English were 
going to come and punish them, and many went to the 
Armenians they knew and said, ‘ You know we did not let you 
be killed; now you must shelter us.’ This change of feeling 
passed again when it was found that no English came, and then, 
several times, they led a donkey, with a mangy dog tied on its 
back, around the town, amid great uproar and scorn, and cries 
of ‘Make way for Queen Victoria!’ They also had a some- 
what similar demonstration in derision of the Christ, who, they 
said, could not save the Armenians any better than Queen 
Victoria ” (pp. 32, 

“No English came.” It will be hard for anyone 
who reads these two narrativesand realisesthatit was 
mainly due to the policy which England has followed 
that these massacres havedescended upon this unhappy 
people to repress a feeling of shame as well as of 
horror. We hope that both books will be widely read, 
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and that those who read them will remember that 
nothing, except through the charitable gifts of 
private persons, has yet been done to succour the 
Armenians, or to prevent a fresh outburst of similar 
cruelties. 


BOSWELL AGAIN. 
James Boswetyt. By W. Keith Leask. 
Series.) London: 


Mr. LEASK, who is one of those happy if generally 
despised mortals who wear their load of learning 
lightly, has written a most entertaining sketch of 
the life of the great biographer of our great Moralist. 
Boswell’s position in English Literature cannot be 
disputed, nor can he ever be displaced from it. He 
has written our greatest biography. That is all. 
Theorise about it as much as you like—account for it 
how you may, the fact remains. “Alone I did it.” 
There has been plenty of theorising. Lord Macaulay 
took the subject in hand and tossed it up and down 
for half a dozen pages with a gusto that drove home 
to many minds the conviction, the strange convic- 
tion, that our greatest biography was written by 
one of the very smallest men that ever lived, “a 
man of the meanest and feeblest intellect ’"—by a 
dunce, a parasite, and a coxcomb; by one “ who, if 
he had not been a great fool, would never have been 
a great writer.” So far, Macaulay, anno Domint 
1831, in the vigorous pages of the Ldinburgh Review. 
A year later appears in Fraser's Magazine another 
theory by another hand, not then famous, Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle. We own to an inordinate affection for 
Mr. Carlyle as “literary critic.” As philosopher and 
sage, well, he has served our turn. We have had 
the fortune, good or bad, to outlive him; and our 
sad experience is that death makes a mighty differ- 
ence to all but the very greatest. The sight of the 
author of “Sartor Resartus” in a Chelsea omnibus 
—the sound of Dr. Newman's voice preaching to a 
small congregation in Birmingham—kept alive in our 
minds the vision of their greatness—it seemed then 
as if that greatness could know no limit; but no 
sooner had they gone away, than somehow or another 
one became conscious of some deficiency in their in- 
tellectual positions—the tideof humanthoughtrushed 
visibly by them, and it became plain that to no other 
generation would either of these men be what they 
had been to their own. But Mr. Carlyle as literary 
critic has a tenacious grasp, and Boswell was a 
subject made for his hand. “ Your Scottish laird,” 
says an English naturalist of those days, “ may be 
defined as the hungriest and vainest of all bipeds 
yet known.” Carlyle knew the type well enough. 
His general description of Boswell is savage enough— 


(Famous Scots 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 


* Boswell was a person whose mean or bad qualities lay 
open to the general eye, visible, palpable to the dullest. His 
good qualities again belonged not to the time he lived in; were 
far from common then; indeed, in such a degree were almost 
unexampled ; not recognisable, therefore, by everyone; nay, apt 
even, so strange had they grown, to be confounded with the 
very vices they lay contiguous to and had sprung out of. That 
he was a wine-bibber and good liver, gluttonously fond of what- 
ever would yield him a little solacement, were it only of a 
stomachie character, is undeniable enough. That he was vain, 
heedless, a babbler, had much of the sycophant, alternating with 
the braggadocio, curiously spiced, too, with an all-pervading 
dash of the coxcomb; that he gloried much when the tailor by 
a court suit had made a new man of him; that he appeared at 
the Shakspeare Jubilee with a riband imprinted ‘Corsica 
Boswell’ round his hat, and, in short, if you will, lived no day 
of his life without saying and doing more than one pretentious 
ineptitude, all this unhappily is evident as the sun at noon. 
The very look of Boswell seems to have signified so much. In 
that cocked nose, cocked partly in triumph over his weaker 
fellow-creatures, partly to snuff up the smell of coming pleasure 
and scent it from afar, in those big cheeks, hanging like half- 
filled wine-skins, still able tofeontain more, in that coarsely- 
protruded shelf mouth, that fat dew-lapped chin; in all this 
who sees not sensuality, pretension, boisterous imbecility 
enough? ‘The underpart of Boswell’s face is of a low, almost 
brutish character.” 


This is character-painting with a vengeance. 
Portrait of a Scotch laird by the son of a Scotch 
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peasant. But we invite the readers of Mr. Leask’s 
book to consider the correctness of the likeness. 
For our part, we pronounce it the very man. But 
if so, Carlyle’s paradox is as great as Macaulay’s, 
for though Carlyle does not call Boswell a fool in 
plain terms as Macaulay does, yet we know the 
latter gentleman used the particular epithet with 
great freedom. Carlyle, however, kept open a door 
through which he effects his escape. He sees in 
Bozzy “the old reverent feeling of discipleship—in 
a word, ‘ hero-worship.’ ” 


“How the babbling Bozzy, inspired only by love and the 
recognition and vision which love can lend, epitomises nightly 
the words of Wisdom, the deeds and aspects of Wisdom, and so, 
little by little, unconsciously works together for us a whole 
‘Johnsoniad’—a more free, perfect, sunlit and __ spirit- 
speaking likeness than for many centuries has been drawn by 
man of man.” 

Again, we invite the attention of Mr. Leask’s 
readers to this judgment, which, in our opinion, is a 
little overdrawn. That Boswell loved Johnson, God 
forbid we should deny; we are sure he did. But 
that he was inspired only by love to write his Life, 
we gravely question. Boswell was, as Carlyle has 
said, a greedy man—and especially was he greedy of 
fame—and he saw in his revered friend a splendid 
subject for artistic biographic treatment. Here is 
where both Macaulay and Carlyle are, as we suggest, 
wrong. Boswell was a fool, but only in the sense in 
which hundreds of great artists have been fools; on 
his own lines, and across his own bit of country, he 
not only was no fool but one of the wisest of men. 
He did not accidentally stumble across success, but 
he deliberately aimed at what he hit. Read his 
preface, and you will discover his method. He was 
every bit as much an artist as Macaulay. Where 
Carlyle goes astray is in attributing to discipleship 
what was mainly due to a dramatic sense. However, 
theories are no great matter. 

Our means of knowledge of James Boswell are 
derived mainly from himself; he is his own in- 
criminator. In addition to the Life there is the 
Corsican Tour, the Hebrides Tour, the letters to 
Erskine and to Temple, and a few insignificant 
occasional publications in the shape of letters to 
the People of Scotland, etc. With these before us 
it is impossible for any biographer to approach 
Bozzy in a devotional attitude; he was all Carlyle 
calls him. Our sympathies are with his father, 
who despised him, and with his son, who was 
ashamed of him. It is indeed strange to think of 
him staggering, like the drunkard he was, between 
these two respectable and even stately figures— 
the Senator of the Court of Justice and the courtly 
scholar and antiquarian. And yet it is to the 
drunkard humanity is debtor. Respectability is 
not everything, though probably amongst one’s 
own relations it is preferable to thirsty genius. 

Mr. Leask tells us that Boswell had other literary 
projects and ambitions than merely to be the bio- 
grapher of Johnson. He proposed to write a Life 
of Lord Kames and to compose Memoirs of Hume. 
It seems he did write a Life of Sir Robert 
Sibbald. He had other plans in his head, but 
dissipation and a steadily increasing drunkenness 
destroyed them all. As inveterate book-hunters 
we confess to a great fancy to lay hands on his 
“Dorando: A Spanish Tale,” a shilling book pub- 
lished in Edinburgh during the progress of the once 
famous Douglas case, and ordered to be suppressed 
as contempt of Court after it had been through 
three editions. Mr. Leask says no copy is known 
to exist—a dreary fate which, according to Lord 
Macaulay, might have attended upon the Life of 
Johnson had the copyright of that work become the 
property of Boswell’s son, who hated to hear it 
mentioned. It is not, however, very easy to get rid 
of any book once it is published, and we do not 
despair of reading “‘Dorando” before we die. In 
the meantime we are quite content with Mr. Leask, 
whose admirable book we enthusiastically reeommend 
to all Boswellians. 
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THE EXPANSION OF ECONOMICS. 
DicTIONARY OF Po.uiTIcCAL Economy. Vol. IL, F—M. 


Edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 
& Co. 

INTRODUCTION TO PusLic Scrence. By Carl C. Plehn, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company; London : 
Maemillan & Co. 


Economic Scrence AND PRACTICE. 
London: Methuen & Co. 

THe Puystocrats. By Henry Higgs. 
& Co. 


London: Macmillan 


By L. L. Price. 


London: Macmillan 


Ir will be remembered that Auguste Comte, in 
his well-known attack on political economy, con- 
trasted Adam Smith with subsequent economists 
very greatly to their disadvantage. Adam Smith, 
he said, had intended his book merely as a treatise 
on certain parts of the general science of society. 
His successors had separated economic relations 
both from all other relations and from fact. Conse- 
quently they had made, not a science, but a mere 
collection of scholastic logomachies. That there was 
some ground for the charge will readily be believed 
by those who have had the misfortune to read some 
of the discussions, on value and on productive labour, 
for instance, which used to hamper the progress of 
the beginner. But modern economics has cleared 
itself. Not only has it largely become historical and 
inductive, not only has it come directly into contact 
with such practical problems as industrial concili- 
ation and co-operative banking, but it is widening 
its boundaries and multiplying its activities in the 
direction both of economic theory and economic 
fact. We treat the books before us—otherwise very 
disparate in size and subject—in one article because 
they jointly afford an admirable illustration of the 
diversity of contemporary economic study and the 
extent of the economic field. 

The great Dictionary of which the second 
volume is before us is, indeed, one of those works 
which no reviewer can hope to deal with adequately. 
We feel in looking over it that it mus/ contain all 
that is known on its subjects up to the date of 
publication ; and it is rather a relief, as we turn over 
the pages, to find that the writer of the article on 
United States finance holds that “the recent over- 
whelming defeat of the Republican party will bring 
with it a recasting of the protective system in the 
direction of a revenue tariff.” Several things have 
happened since that sentence was written; but very 
likely it will do for a future occasion. Meanwhile 
something is left for future editions to include. 
But with a few such slight exceptions the Dictionary 
seems beyond criticism. We notice, beside the regular 
topics of economic theory, articles on such subjects as 
the Graphic Method, the GermanSchool of Economists, 
Insurance, the connection of morality with eco- 
nomics, laissez-faire in theory and in fact—we 
need hardly say how great the discrepancy is— 
biographies and estimates of economists (who, by 
the way, include Sir Thomas More and Montaigne) ; 
and we should like to call special attention to the 
masses of information about existing economic fact 
—the finances of foreign nations, the homestead 
laws of the United States, American local govern- 
ment, limited liability, and mining royalties. A 
good deal of purely medieval matter seems to have 
got in, and a good deal of commercial law. We are 
not sure that “‘ Garnishee” and “ Morton’s Fork” are 
not beyond the bounds even of the most liberally 
minded economist. But the comprehensiveness is 
a fault on the right side. The work is of enormous 
value to business men, politicians, and journalists, as 
well as to students: and it only needs, as a pendant, 
a dictionary of political science. 

The three smaller volumes before us are all 
rather outside the bounds of the older economics. 
Mr. von Plehn’s book is rather, what is called in 
Germany Cameralwissenschaft; it is in Germany, 
as he points out, that public finance has been most 
developed, which is natural enough, Germany being 
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par cxcellence—the home of bureaucracy; but the 
growing importance of financial problems renders 
some knowledge of the subject necessary for all 
intelligent participants in public life. Mr. von 
Plehn expounds very clearly and concisely the 
main systems and the bases—theoretic and actual 
—of taxation, the divisions of public expenditure 
and financial administration; and bis lucid exposi- 
tion of the Prussian system of taxation, and his 
contrast of the treatment of the Budget in England 
with the American procedure—under which, owing 
to the disjunction of Legislature and Executive, 
taxation and expenditure are arranged through 
Committees of Congress, guided more or less by 
Presidential messages—are two bits of description 
that strike us as specially helpful. So also, at the 
present time, is the classification as national expen- 
diture of that increased cost of goods which is due 
to Protection. The book has a good bibliography, 
and is a handy volume not only for students but 
for all who are concerned with current political 
events—especially on the Continent and in America. 

Mr. Price is one of the ablest of our younger 
economists, who early made a name for himself by 
his standard work on industrial conciliation ; and his 
book is a collection of papers read and addresses 
delivered before the British Association—of the 
Economic Section of which he has been President 
—andelsewhere. It sufferssomewhat by its form ; it 
is difficult, even by the most careful revision, to 
make a series.of detached essays systematic enough 
to express a series of connected ideas. Its main 
object is to defend the function of economics in the 
world of action—to vindicate the practical outcome 
that the science has actually had, and to promise 
more; and to insist, at the same time, that the world 
is so complex that no single solution of the great 
Labour difficulties of the day is adequate. Mr. Price 
pleads effectively for what Bagehot called “ animated 
moderation '"—for that apparent illicgicality and 
tendency to compromise which are part of the 
English character ; he urges that in the complexity 
of modern society profit-sharing, co-operation, and 
trade-unionism may all co-exist with advantage; he 
points out, from his experience as a College Bursar, 
how Ricardo’s theory of rent is really verified in 
practice; he vindicates Adam Smith, and he gives 
—though a Bimetallist—a fair exposition of Bi- 
metallism. But he writes from so large a store of 
sound knowledge that the fragmentary character of 
the work before us is somewhat tantalising. 

Mr. Henry Higgs’s six lectures on the Physiocrats 
are on the border-line between economics and French 
history. There is so much detail about the rise of 
the Physiocrats, the economic conditions that pro- 
duced them, their opponents and their influence on 
later thought, that their central doctrine rather 
falls into the background. That doctrine, he shows, 
was due, like most other economic doctrines, to a 
practical economic need (Louis XIV.had impoverished 
France, and the country districts most of all: hence a 
violent reaction in favour of the claims of agriculture, 
developed on the basis partly of hints from Cantillon, 
by Quesnay and Mirabeau). Mr. Higgs braces this 
genesis in a very interesting manner, and also finds 
Pbysiocratic influence in Malthus, in Spence (parent of 
the “ Spencean Philanthropists”), and in the optimism 
of French economists. And he does justice to the 
earnestness of purpose, and to the broad social 
philosophy which animated the work of the Physio- 
crats. Finally he holds that, though very indirectly, 
they were the ancestors of our English policy of Free 
Trade and direct taxation. This book is one of the 
firstfruits of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. We hope that that excellent insti- 
tution will give us many more of the kind; and that 
it will cultivate the most neglected portion of the 
field, that descriptive history of existing institutions 
on which Mr. Inglis Palgrave’s great dictionary gives 
so much sound information, but which still belongs 
rather to the political than to the economic branch 
of social science. 





SIR JOSEPH BANKS'S SOUTH-SEA JOURNAL, 


JOURNAL OF THE Ricut Hon. Sie Josern Banks, Barr., 
K.B., F.R.S., purtina Caprain Cook’s First VoyaGce, 
In H.M.S. Enpgeavour, in 1768-71, To TERRA DEL 
Fueco, OTranite, New ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, THE 
Doutcu East Inpies, etc. Edited by Sir Joseph D 
Hooker. With Portraits and Charts. London: Maemillan 
& Co. 


By this publication Sir Joseph Hooker has rendered 
a meritorious service at once to natural history, to 
the history of exploration, and to the memory of a 
distinguished Englishman. It seems wonderful that 
the record of a voyage marking an epoch in the 
history of England, and written by a man so long 
pre-eminent for his disinterested furtherance of 
science, should have had so long to wait on publica- 
tion. To Dr. Hawkesworth was committed the task 
of preparing the public account of Cook’s voyages, 
and to him Banks, with a rare disinterestedness, 
unconditionally handed over his Journal as so much 
material towards the publication. This publication, 
so profitable to its edilor, bringing him in £6,000, it 
is said—as good as Nansen’s £10,000, to go to himself 
and not to any editor—draws very largely on Banks, 
as the Introduction gratefully acknowledges. <A 
general acknowledgment of this kind, however, by 
no means suffices to distinguish the respective con- 
tributions of Cook and Banks—to say nothing of 
the editor himself. As is stated in the Preface, any- 
one who compares Admiral Wharton's recent publica- 
tion of Cook’s own Journal with the Hawkesworth 
publication will at once discover that, while the 
great navigator furnished the data directly con- 
nected with the navigation of the voyage, the 
pictorial parts, the lively sketches of wholly new 
human life, manners, dress, religion, language, 
pastimes—in short, the life and soul of the book, 
such as got the editor his £6,000—were borrowed 
from Banks. It was Banks that took the artists 
in his suite, and to Banks therefore did Hawkes- 
worth’s volume owe the magnificent plates that 
so much attracted its readers. But that is not 
all. Hawkesworth, with an eye to “business,” 
appropriated only such parts as would find a 
ready market. The most prominent feature 
of the Journal, its store of observations of 
natural history, was accordingly relegated to 
the background and received very inadequate 
treatment. 

And if Banks is the staple of Hawkesworth’'s 
book, hardly less was he the staple of the expedition 
itself. Outside the navigation, Banks was the spirit 
of the enterprise. It was he that was the inquisitive, 
intrepid, frank, happy, generous, diplomatic, likeable 
man. It was he that was the intermediary between 
expedition and aborigines. It was he that by happy 
nature picked up a practicable part of the native 
tongues and made the natives themselves his own. 
His was the secret how to trust and be trusted. “I 
trusted myself among the people as among my 
people at home, sleeping continually alone with them 
in their houses.” It was for him to beat up the 
commissariat. It was for him to recover stolen 
property. Of his motion and at his own risk were 
an Otahitan man and boy taken on board and turned 
to such good account in the way of intermediation 
between ship and natives. 

The history of the Journal is an eventful one. 
Bequeathed to the botanist Brown, the Journal 
thence passed to its present editor's maternal grand- 
father, Dawson Turner. His daughter transcribed 
the whole, and his grandson—the present editor—on 
a visit verified the copy. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
next handed the Journal to the Royal Society, 
whence (October, 1873) it was deposited in the 
British Museum, whither, in 1876, the transcripts 
were also transferred. Some ten or eleven years ago, 
in spite of Sir E. Maunde Thompson’s remonstrances, 
Lord Brabourne carried away the box contain- 
ing Journal and correspondence. Broken up into 
lots, the whole collection was auctioneered away 
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(1886), and the Journal knocked down to an auto- 
graph dealer for £7. Where it now is no one can 
tell. The transcript, though, is safe in the British 
Museum. 

At last, then, the Journal is now presented to the 
public, and in a manner that goes far to compensate 
it for the trials and troubles of its long eclipse. 
Nothing is lacking to help the full elucidation of the 
text; nothing lacking and nothing too much. Re- 
petitions of similar observations, such as occur ina 
Journal, are omitted. A footnote is here and there 
supplied. Interesting and helpful biographical 
sketches of Banks and Solander, with two fine 
portraits, are given. Mr. Reginald H. Hooker 
furnishes notices of voyagers and naturalists referred 
to in the Journal. Charts and index are everything 
desirable. Indeed, so excellently has Sir Joseph 
Hooker presented the “Journal” for our accept- 
ance, that we may indulge the hope that at 
some no very distant day he or some other 
editor will be moved to present us with an 
equally attractive edition of Banks's Letters. 





THE ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKS. 


Or THE DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION OF Books, OLD AND 
New. By Walter Crane. (“Ex Libris” Series.) London : 
George Bell & Sons. 

THE art of decorative illustration in England is 

claimed by Mr. Crane to be “a genuine home- 

growth,” though most other artistic movements 
affecting this country may have come from the 

Continent; and he holds that, without boasting, 

we may pretend to something like pre-eminence 

in this field. “ French artists in decoration of all 
kinds,” he tells us, “ have been so largely influenced 
or affected by the Japanese, and have so generally 
approached design from the impressionistic, dramatic, 
or accidental-individualist point of view, that the 
somewhat severe limits imposed by a careful taste 
in all art with an ornamental purpose does not 
appear to have greatly attracted them.” The want 
of beauty or of artistic feeling in French typography 
has also had something to do, he thinks, with the 
backwardness of France in this particular province. 
Germany and Holland have produced some notable 
masters of design in modern times, but to these, as 
to the French, Mr. Crane has found it necessary to 
restrict himself to the briefest of references; the 
first half of his book deals, it is true, with book 
illustration throughout Europe up to the end of 
the seventeenth century, with the origins of 
the art in remote times, with the illuminated 

MSS. of the Middle Ages, and with the modifica- 

tions resultant from the introduction of printing ; 

but the second half is devoted almost exclusively 
to modern decorative illustrators of our own 
country. 

It has been urged against Mr. Crane that by 

“ decorative” he means merely “conventional”; that 

he rules out everything, however beautiful, which 

does not conform with the traditional ideas of orna- 
mental design. Mr. Crane would probably admit 
that personally he derives more enjoyment from a 
design by Albrecht Diirer or by William Morris 
than from the treatment—natural, realistic, impres- 
sionist, call it what you will—of most of the modern 
draughtsmen ; but this complaint of the critics cannot 
fairly be persisted in with so catholic a range of illus- 
trations set out before our eyes. We may instance 
the two specimens of the work of Mr. Inigo Thomas 
—beautiful pen-drawings from a book on “The 
Formal Garden ”—as examples of quite natural, as 
distinct from conventional, treatment, which are 
yet no less ornamental than graphic, thus coming 
indisputably within the province defined for himself, 
in his preface, by Mr. Crane. 

The illustration of newspapers, magazines, and 
books has been making tremendous strides of recent 


Mr. Crane's task in the production of this volume 
must have been the selecting of specimens from the 


work of modern illustrators. He has had room only 
for sixty, but we may be sure that, with his warm 
and even passionate appreciation of good draughts- 
manship, it must have cost him many a pang to close 
his gates against the scores of beautiful pictures which 
called for admission. 

It is not necessary to say much of the manner in 
which he has done his work; his own exquisite crafts- 
manship, together with a life-long devotion to his 
subject, were a sufficient guarantee that he would 
do it well. But the book is one for the art-lover 
and art-student rather than for the general 
reader. Mr. Crane writes always from the stand- 
point of the artist; a schoolboy at his elbow to 
ply him with ingenuous questions and send his 
thoughts into new channels, would probably have 
the effect of considerably lightening and brightening 
his style. One of these questions would be probably 
(the schoolboy would put it less formally!) as to 
whether Albrecht Diirer and his contemporaries 
were entirely blind to what seems to our modern 
eyes the ludicrous aspects of some examples of 
medieval art. Take, for instance, Diirer’s own 
representation of the expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from the Garden of Eden, reproduced on p. 81 of 
Mr. Crane's volume, and classed on p. 80 among the 
“noble designs of the master-craftsman of Nurem- 
berg.” Upon turning from these epithets to the 
illustration facing them, one need not be a schoolboy 
to smile irreverently. The angel resting the fingers 
of his left hand with the utmost gentleness upon 
Adam's back, whilst, with a monstrous broad- 
sword in his right, he threatens our first parents 
with instant destruction—Adam’s expression of 
countenance as he glances back peevishly over his 
shoulder, as though to say, “I don’t mind the 
sword, but do stop tickling’—the extraordinary 
anatomy of both Eve and Adam, and their 
hardly less extraordinary gait—these things, in 
connection with Mr. Crane’s rather solemn atti- 
tude of admiration, strike anyone who is a 
human being first and an art lover afterwards as 
amusingly incongruous. 

It would be a pleasant task to follow Mr. Crane 
in his generous references to his contemporaries and 
his juniors, but considerations of space forbid. 
We can but point out some—quite venial—sins of 
omission. The inclusion of a small head-piece by 
Randolph Caldecott sets one looking in vain for 
some similar example of the work of Mr. Hugh 
Thomson. One hoped, too, to find specimens from 
the work of Mr. Sambourne and Mr. Bernard 
Partridge and—but this is unreasonable! We are, 
doubtless, but rekindling Mr. Crane’s own regrets. 
On the whole, he has produced an admirable volume, 
more than worthy of its place in the beautiful 
series which we owe to the enterprise of Messrs. 
Bell & Sons, the publishers, and to the taste and 
enthusiasm of Mr. Gleeson White, the editor—a 
volume which bears evidence on its every page of 
having been to him a labour of love. 


FICTION, 


THe WeL-Betovep. A Sketch of a Temperament. By 

Thomas Hardy. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 

HinpA STRAFFORD, AND THE REMITTANCE Man. Two 

Californian Stories. By Beatrice Harraden. Edinburgh 

and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 

A Story of Some Who Went Wrong. 
(The Kit-Cat Library.) London : 


AGAINST THE Opps. 
By Frances Home. 
Jarrold & Sons. 


In “The Well-Beloved” Mr. Hardy has given us 
a sketch of temperament so peculiar and abnormal 
that it only escapes being ridiculous by the real 
genius which is shown both in the conception and 
the execution of the work. As it is, we have to 





years. The most difficult and ungrateful part of 


confess the charm which enables the writer to throw 
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a certain glamour cover a tale that in other hands 
would have been absurd. Mr. Jocelyn Pierston, a 
famous sculptor, who, unlike some sculptors, is also 
a man of wealth, is possessed of the unfortunate 
idiosyncrasy which Mr. Hardy makes his study in 
this tale. He is always falling in love, and he 
invariably awakes, after a brief period of bliss, to 
the unpleasant discovery that he has made a mis- 
take, and that the object upon whom he has fixed 
his fleeting affections is not, after all, the ideal 
woman for whom his heart craves, the perfect “ well- 
beloved” whom he is always pursuing. To most 
persons, we imagine, this experience comes once or 
twice in their hot youth; but, as a rule, they grow 
out of this phase of character before it has lasted 
long enough to do them any harm. Mr. Pierston 
is more constant in his fastidious fickleness. Before 
he is twenty he has engaged himself to his old 
playmate, Avice Caro. But on the very night 
when he is formally betrothed, he meets another 
beautiful woman, Juliet Bencombe by name, and 
straightway transfers to her body the spirit and 
charms which for a moment he had worshipped 
in the person of Avice Caro. He jilts poor Avice 
in the most cold-hearted manner, and becomes the 
betrothed of Juliet. After one of those quaint 
episodes which only Mr. Hardy knows how to 
handle without exposing his heroes to reproach, 
Juliet jilts her all-but husband to a unanimous 
chorus of “serve him right” on the part of the 
readers. Left disconsolate, Jocelyn spends many 
years in wandering about the world in pursuit of his 
other soul, but never does that spirit dwell long 
enough in any single incarnation to enable him to 
get decently through a courtship and wedding. 
When, therefore, twenty years after his jilting of 
Avice Caro, he is interrupted in the course of one 
of his love affairs by the news of his first sweet- 
heart's death, he determines to expiate his ill-treat- 
ment of her by a pilgrimage to her grave. At her 
grave he discovers her daughter, looking so exactly 
like the Avice Caro of old that she becomes imme- 
diately the long-sought object of his desire. Avice 
the second, though just as beautiful as her mother, 
has fallen in the social scale. She is, in plain 
English, a washerwoman. This fact does not, how- 
ever, prevent the fastidious Pierston—after another 
of Mr. Hardy’s delightful episodes—from asking her 
to marry him. This cannot be, because she already 
has a husband to whom she is married secretly. So 
the disconsolate man of sentiment is once more sent 
forth upon his pilgrimage of passion. The years 
fly by, until he receives a summons from Avice the 
second, who is now a well-to-do widow. Obeying it 
promptly, he discovers that she, in her turn, is the 
mother of a blooming girl of twenty; and, with 
instinctive acuteness, he discovers in Avice the third 
the final object of his quest. Her mother is very 
anxious to see the girl married, and looks upon 
Pierston, with his wealth and his fame—to say 
nothing of his old connection with the family—as 
being entirely desirable. Under her pressure, the 
girl consents to marry her elderly wooer, whom she 
has as yet never seen by daylight. Then Pierston 
makes his confession to her, and the confession must 
be quoted in full :— 

“*T was once the lover of your mother, and wanted to marry 
her; only she wouldn't, or rather couldn’t, marry me.’ : 

“*Oh, how strange!’ said the girl. . . . ‘Mother has never 
told me that. Yet, of course, you might have been—I mean, 
you are old enough.’ 

“* He took the remark as a satire she had not intended. ‘Oh, 
yes, quite old enough,’ he said grimly; ‘ almost too old.’ 

“*Too old for mother? How’s that ?’ 

*“* Because I belonged to your grandmother. . . .” 

“* But you couldn't have been, Mr. Pierston! You are not 
old enough. Why, how old are you? You have never told 
me. 

“**T am very old.’ 

“*My mother’s and my grandmother's,’ said she, looking 
at him no longer as at a possible husband, but as a strange 
fossilised relic in human form. . . . ‘ 


“* Your mother’s and your grandmother’s young man,’ he 
repeated. 











“* And were you my great-grandmother’s too?’ she asked, 
with an expectant interest in his case, as a drama that over. 
came her personal considerations for a moment.” 

We need not pursue the story further, except to 
thank Mr. Hardy for allowing this last incarnation 
of the well-beloved to escape by means of an elope- 
ment on her wedding-morning from the fate for 
which she had been destined by her ghoulish 
admirer. That gentleman has a bad illness after 
this catastrophe, during which he is nursed with 
assiduity by the very Juliet Bencombe who once 
jilted him. She is now a widow of sixty, but well 
preserved, and still inclined to look upon her ancient 
sweetheart with favour. Under her assiduous care 
Mr. Jocelyn Pierston finally abandons the pursuit 
of the ideal and becomes the elderly, but not dis- 
satisfied, husband of the widow. It says much for 
Mr. Hardy’s genius that he has made this remark- 
able story really attractive, and that he himself 
seems to have taken as serious an interest in his 
hero as he would have done if that gentleman had 
been a reasonable human being instead of a crank 
with a monomania. 

Few persons will easily forget the delight with 
which they read Miss Beatrice Harraden’s tale called 
“Ships that Pass in the Night.” That delicate sketch 
in monochrome made a direct appeal not only to the 
sympathies but to the intellectual appreciation of a 
great circle of readers, and secured for its author an 
abiding place in the favour of the public. Miss 
Harraden’s new story, “ Hilda Strafford,’ does not 
compete in subtle charm with “Ships that Pass in 
the Night.” Like the earlier tale, it is pitched in a 
minor key, and is full of a pathos which is all the 
stronger because it is never forced upon the attention 
of the reader ; but it lacks a good deal of the quiet 
humour which contributed so largely to the success 
of “Ships that Pass in the Night.” On the other 
hand, it is a very powerful story, in which the theme 
is handled with a mingled force and self-restraint 
that can only be described as masterly. It is 
the story of a brave man’s fight against difficulties, 
and of how he is crushed at last by the selfish- 
ness of a woman whom he loved. Hilda Strafford, 
the wife who breaks her husband's heart, not in 
cruelty or faithlessness, but in sheer inability to 
attune her soul to his, and to make the sacrifices 
which love and duty alike demanded of her, is a 
striking character, and the author, with that quiet, 
unobtrusive skill which distinguishes her art, suc- 
ceeds in making her a reality to all who read the 
book. One feels rather sorry, indeed, for Hilda 
when, at the close of the story, she leaves the 
Californian fruit-farm where her short married life 
had been spent, and goes back to England empty- 
handed, leaving her husband in his grave, and not 
taking with her the love of the one man to whom 
she could have given her heart unreservedly. 
Though “ Hilda Strafford” is not a book like “ Ships 
that Pass in the Night,” it is a very fine piece of 
work. 

One is not inclined to criticise over-harshly 
a story which possesses in such full measure as 
“Against the Odds” the virtues of simplicity, 
sincerity, and deep human sympathy. Nor, indeed, 
is there much room for fault-finding in this touching 
little story, for it is written in a clear and unaffected 
style, and the author's happy sense of humour has 
preserved her from the perilous descent from serious- 
ness of purpose to the level of the merely “ goody- 
goody.” “ Against the Odds” tells in a fresh form 
the old but ever beautiful and moving story of the 
Prodigal Son, and tells it with singular tenderness 
of comprehension. Lewis Stanton, the unfortunate 
hero of this book, has begun his early manhood badly 
enough, and his first appearance before the reader is 
as defendant in a scandalous law-suit brought against 
him by a young girl. Branded by the law of the 
land as an infamous seducer, hounded down by 
society, and finally cast off by his indignant father, 
in whose stern breast mercy has no place, young 
Stanton seems on the way to carry out that father’s 
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injunction to “go to the devil”; but the grace of 
God, working on his troubled conscience, shows‘ a 


more excellent way to the outcast. Against fearful 
odds, fighting difficulties of every kind, Lewis Stanton 
painfully but surely wins back his father’s love and 
his forfeited social position. It says much for the 
author's skill in character-drawing that the most 
attractive and convincing sketch in this charming 
little story is that of the nameless “ Captain” in the 
Salvation Army—a blunt, uneducated man of the 
people—who is the human instrument of Lewis 
Stanton’s ultimate rehabilitation. The weak point 
of the book lies in the absurd lack of common-sense 
displayed by the hero and his friends in making so 
poor a fight over the law-suit which led to his social 
disgrace, for, of course, any competent legal adviser 
would easily have turned the verdict in a different 
direction by bringing to light the real facts of the 
case. But, apart from the question of probabilities, 
“Against the Odds” commends itself as a very 
pretty and wholesome tale. 


BURNSS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Scottish PorTry oF THE XVIIItH Century. Edited by George Eyre 
Todd. 2 vols. Glasgow: William Hodge & Co. 

Wartst Burns is incomparably the greatest Scots singer of the 
eighteenth century, it is well to remember that there were 
strong men before and beside this Agamemnon. Mr. Eyre- 
Todd has collected samples, and prefaced each with a succinct 
critical and biographical sketch. The volumes are well printed 
and neatly got up, and may revive interest in sweet singers 
whose voices but faintly echoed in men’s ears. The lot is rather 
mixed. Some of Caroline Oliphant’s lyrics are as well known 
as the most popular of Burns’s: witness “The Land o’ the 
Leal” and the altogether admirable “ Laird of Cockpen.’”’ But 
folk like Ebenezer Picken, Garvin Turnbull, and James Muir- 
head, are clean forgotten; and deservedly so. Again, Home’s 
tragedy of “ Douglas” and Jemmy Thomson’s “Seasons ” and 
Castle of Indolence”—here given in copious extracts—belong 
rather to English than to Scots letters. Indeed, with a little 
caro one volume would have done; and, as is often the way 
with books, the half had been so much better than the whole. 





THE DEAD PAST IN CEYLON. 


Iae Rurvenp Crrres or Ceytroy. By Henry W. Cave, M.A. Illustrated. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

ALL who are familiar with Mr. Cave's “ Picturesque Ceylon ” 
will welcome this new work from his pen, and from his camera, 
for in this case also his always interesting letterpress is accom- 
panied by a series of really beautiful examples of photographie 
work. There is one characteristic of these illustrations which 
comes somewhat as a surprise to a reader accustomed to imagine 
Ceylon as an island of continual sunshine—the English-looking 
cloudiness of the skies. This, of course, is to be explained by 
the time of the year in which the photographs were taken, 
Mr. Cave having decided to make his journeys shortly before 
the close of the rainy season, when the country, to his mind, is 
at its loveliest. Many of these views have for their subject the 
“dogabas”—those wonderful artificial hill-tops for which 
Ceylon is noted. “ At first sight,” as the author says, “you get the 
impression of a natural hill with precipitous sides covered with 
vegetation. . . . A closer examination, however, reveals the fact 
that it is a gigantic ruined edifice, in the erection of which 
many million of bricks were brought to the top of the mountain 
and carefully laid.” The trees that cover them have grown up 
from seeds dropped by birds. Beginning with a picturesque 
description of the island in its golden age, and more especially 
of Anuradhapura, Mr. Cave proceeds in his second chapter to 
describe simply and freshly his visit to the ruins of this might 
city. Other chapters follow on the Rock Fortress of Sigiri, 
the Lake of Minneria, the city of Polonnaruwa, and the Temples 
of Dambulla and Aluwihari. 





LETTERS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Letrrers FROM CoNnsTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Max Miiller, Illustrated. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co, 
Ir seems a pity that these pleasant letters by Mrs. Max Miiller 
and her husband—for two or three of them are from the Pro- 
fessor’s pen—did not find their way earlier into print. Written 
three years ago, they contain many sentiments which then were 
natural enough but which now seem incongruous; Mrs. Max 
Miiller’s appreciative allusions to the Sultan’s courtesy, for 
instance, oa her gratification at his compliments to her son, 
a secretary at the British Embassy, would have aroused a 








sympathetic interest in her readers which it is no longer easy for 
them to feel. Even now, the Sultan’s charm of manner does 
not seem to have completely lost its spell upon his visitors, Mrs. 
Max Miiller finds it difficult to believe that this man, who was so 
delightful a host, “ most courteons and kind and intelligent in 
his conversation, full, too, from many things we heard, of a great 
wish to give pleasure, should be the same person who has con- 
doned, to say the least, the Armenian massacres.” And she 
still seems to doubt whether the Sultan could really have stopped 
the massacres at all ! 

On the other hand, the subject is attracting more general 
attention now than it did then. All eyes are directed towards 
the Sultan’s city, and such a volume as this, well written, and 
illustrated with some excellent photographs, cannot fail to be 
widely read. Over and above the actual descriptions of sights 
aud scenes there are some items of information here and there 
of special interest at the present moment, such as the state- 
ment made to Mrs. Max Miiller by an Englishman who is an 
admiral in the Sultan’s service, that he had never been allowed 
on board any of the Turkish ironclads—for fear, as she deduced, 
doubtless correctly, that he should report on their rotten state. 
The accounts of the visits to Yildiz are also entertaining. In 
examining the Sultan’s treasures in his private museum Mrs. 
Max Miller recognised as a portrait of Lord Palmerston a 
miniature marked as that of the Prince Consort—a quaint 
mistake. On the whole, these “ Letters” make a very bright 
and interesting little volume. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tut New Woman asserts herself in an eminently sensible 
manner in Miss Helen Campbell's lectures before the University 
of Wisconsin on the by no means over-expounded subject of 
“ Household Economies.” They seem to understand this kind of 
question on the other side of the Atlantic better than we do here— 
at all events, that is the conclusion which suggests itself on a com- 
»arison of the publishers’ lists in New York and London. Miss 
felen Campbell, though practically unknown in England, has a 
reputation in America as a brisk, capable, and accomplished 
woman who knows how to set her sisters right in a variety of 
useful directions. She teaches the American girl of the period 
who is not too proud to learn the way wherein she should walk 
if she desires to earn her own living or to become a skilled 
mistress of household affairs. Her latest book is not her least 
ambitious, and we are glad to welcome it, since, in spite of occa- 
sional rhetorical tall talk and a harmless parade of philosophy, 
it is written with sense and sensibility, and abounds, moreover, 
in practical hints of a kind which the wise woman—age at dis- 
eretion—will do well not to despise. Miss Campbell beats the 
big drum at the outset—but, then, it is always necessary for the 
exponents of a neglected science to magnify their office; and 
thousands of men who are cursed with the y Baan of dyspepsia 
are indebted to their womankind for what is perhaps the greatest 
plague in life. Household economies, according to our fair Trans- 
atlantic enthusiast, is neither more nor less than the administra- 
tion of human life—not all of it, Miss Campbell makes haste to 
add, but all of it up to a certain point. It is the neglect of 
this science by the average woman which has its unhappy 
issue in weak, unhealthy, and inharmonious lives, to the 
deterioration of the tissues and therefore of the temper of 
the average man. Miss Campbell believes with Buckle that 
women are far more conservative than men, and they are apt, 
when the subject is Household Economies, to dismiss the whole 
ease pre-judged, with the calm assumption that they know all 
about it, and that it is too commonplace for consideration. We 
have said enough to indicate the outlook of the book, and we 
dare not plunge in a paragraph into the mysteries of the build- 
ing of a house or its decoration or furnishing, much less with a 
variety of questions bound up with the social and sanitary welfare 
of the family. Miss Campbell has convictions and the courage 
of them, and these pages are filled with shrewd reflections as 
well as with much lightly-handled knowledge of the most 
approved methods of making life worth living. : 
“Twenty-six Years of Missionary Work in China” is a title 
which speaks for itself, especially to those who know how 
omens difficult a field that great empire is to those who go 





* Hovsenorp Economics, By Helen Campbell, Author of “ Prisoners 
of Poverty,” etc. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

TweEnty-stx YEARS OF Misstonary Work In Curva. By Grace Stott, 
of the China Inland Mission. Illustrated. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

An Ancient Prorre. A Short Sketch of Armenian History, By 
Elizabeth S, Lidgett. Frontispiece. London: James Nisbet & Co. 

“Toe GentiteMAN’s Macazrye” Lrprary. Edited by George 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. English Topography.—Part IX. (Not- 
tinghamshire —Oxfordshire—Rutlandshire.) Edited by F. A. Milne, 
M.A. London: Elliot Stock. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE “ SpEcraTor.”” Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. Henry Evans, D.D, Dublin, London, and 
Glasgow : Blackie & Son, . 

Tae Fatere Queene. By Edmund Spenser. Book I. Edited, with 
Introduction and Glossary, by Kate M. Warren. London: 
Archibald Constable & Co. 
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thither to preach Christ. Patience under such cireumstances 
needs to have its perfect work, and faith, like enthusiasm, is 
often sorely tried; yet those who know the people best are not 
the most discouraged. Mrs. Stott’s book is an intimate, artless 
record of religious work,and its pages abound in statements 
and stories which show often in a deeply touching manner how 
surely what has been finely termed “ applied Christianity "—the 
religion of lifting up as well as of elie up—is beginning to 
tell on the apathy of China. The simple directness of the 
narrative is itself impressive; but presently the reader finds 
himself compelled to recognise that it is a veritable record of 
golden deeds. 

Those in search of a short but well-informed sketch of the 
annals—religious, political and social—of Armenia will find 
it in Mrs. Lidgett’s book, entitled “An Ancient People. * It 
does not profess to be more than a compilation from Milman, 
Maspero, Dwight, Fortescue, and other writers, not, of course, 
forgetting Gibbon; but the facts thus gathered have been 
supplemented by conversations and letters, which have brought 
the writer into close touch with the actual condition at the 
present time of an oppressed and persecuted race. The heroism 
of the common people under cirewnstances of the utmost peril 
leaps to light in the closing pages of the book, which deal with 
the recent reign of terror. Here is an incident which needs no 
comment, unless it be the remark that it does not stand alone :— 
“Last winter, under the stress of persecution, a Christian 
village renounced Christianity and professed the Moslem 


religion. Even there there was one noble exception, A 
woman a hundred years o!d refused to go with the rest. 
She said, “I have not trusted my Lord so many years 
to forsake Him now.” The Turks, seeing her firmness, 


took her Bible, and tore it to pieces before her eyes. She said, 
“You may tear that Book to pieces, but you will never tear its 
promises out of my heart.” There is truth in the assertion 
that the history of Armenia reads like a succession of intrigues, 
tyrannies, and slaughters, for the region between the Black 
Sea, the Caspian and the Mediterranean has always been, more 
or less, the debatable borderland between the civilisations of 
the East and West, and as this book puts it, the Armenians 
have, in consequence, always been in the wars. 

The new volume of “ The Gentleman's Magazine Library,” 
is concerned with the topography of only three English counties, 
but the smallness of the number is due to the fact that Oxford 
is a big subject, and might well fill a volume itself without the 
aid of either Nottingham or Rutland. Less than forty pages 
are devoted to Nottinghamshire, and scarcely more than thirty 
to diminutive Rutland. Oxford, in fact, holds the field, and 
there are many curious details about its colleges and halls as 
well as of the great houses and fine churches which abound in 
the county. One of the most interesting villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford is Stanton Harcourt, which lies seven miles 
away in the direction of Witney. It was once the residence of 
the Harcourts, and they still possess a dismantled manor house 
which was built in the reign of Edward IV. Pope's Tower, 
which is now a picturesque, isolated building of three stories, 
was formerly attached to the mansion. The upper room was 
the poet’s study during two summers, and within this modest 
apartment of thirteen feet square he wrote the fifth volume of 
his translation of “Homer.” In the ancient church, “ among 
many monuments of the Harcourts, ara those of Sir Robert 
Harcourt, standard bearer to the Earl of Richmond at the 
Battle of Bosworth Field, and of Simon, only son of the first 
Viscount Harcourt, with an epitaph in English verse by Pope. 
Here also is a mural monument for Robert Huntingdon and his 
son, with a poetical epitaph by Congreve; and on the outside 
wall a tablet to the memory of John Hewit and Sarah Drew, 
killed by lightning, July, 1718, with an epitaph by Pope. The 
event is pathetically described in a letter by Gay.” As usual, 
the volume is provided with an excellent index of names as well as 
of places, so that historical and literary allusions are easily traced. 

It only remains for us now to notice in running commentar 
two small books of the week, both of which deal, however, with 
the bequest to English letters of great masters in prose and 
and poetry. We have received “ Selections from the Spectator,” 
with a a estimate of Addison, and notes explanatory 
and analytical, by Dr. Henry Evans. Dr. Johnson's criticism 
holds good. “What Addison attempted, he performed; he is 
never feeble, and he did not wish to be energetic; he is never 
rapid, and he never stagnates. Whoever wishes to obtain an 
English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not 
ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of 
Addison.” No essayist, thinks Dr. Evans, unless it be Charles 
Lamb, has shown such subtle ease, cadence, and limpid beauty 
of style. Addison in general society did not shine, for he was 
awkward and shy. He had no command of the “ small change” 
of table-talk, and Lord Chesterfield affected to despise him as 
the most timid and awkward man he had ever encountered. The 
great writer was conscious of this social drawback, for he once 
made a proud allusion to the contrast between his talk in print 
and across the table, by asserting that he was able to “draw 
bills for a thousand pounds though he had not a guinea in his 
pocket.” The notes to these twenty Spectators ara admirable 
in their clearness and accuracy, and sometimes even in their 





literary charm.—We have also had sent to us the first book of 
“The Faérie Queene,” edited from the original editions of 1590 
and 1596, with introduction and glossary by Miss Kate 
Warren. Spenser's incomparable allegory, it is rightly con- 
tended, is too long a poem to read all at once, and its volume is 
apt to intimidate the general reader. Miss Warren proposes to 
bring it out in six parts, each of which will contain one book of 
division of an epoch-making book. Dean Church was acens- 
tomed to declare that Edmund Spenser was the first English- 
man who, in that great division of our history which dates from 
the Reformation, attempted and achieved poetical work of the 
highest description. Spenser in poetry, and Hooker in prose, 
he regarded as the earliest of our great modern writers—the two 
men who first taught the nation the majesty of the English 
tongue as a vehicle of literary expression. Evident care has 
been taken with the text of the present edition, and in the prepara- 
tion of the glossary the labours of a crowd of scholars haf been 
placed under requisition. The introduction is critical in the 
illuminative sense, and the biographical facts, though pithy, are 
well chosen. 
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